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HERE have been bad mayors, dishonest, 
grafting mayors, low mayors of the baser 
sort, in the history of great American cities, 

but perhaps never before has there been a more an- 
noying, a more irritating specimen of mayor than the 
egregious William Hale Thompson of Chicago. It is 
merely depressing that his political ideas should be 
abject in conception, false in premise, and dishonest 
in reasoning, but it is certainly annoying that the 
blatant shouting and ballyhooing of these idiocies 
should be accepted by the citizenry of our second 
largest city as wisdom, that they should not be 
laughed away as clowning too clumsy to be sinister. 
Undoubtedly it appealed to the German vote in 
Chicago, and doubtless to other less intelligent 
national blocs in the last mayoralty election, when 
Mr. Thompson devoted a large part of his campaign 
to an attack on England in general and King George 
in particular. His purpose undoubtedly was to 
chisel Mr. William McAndrew out of his important 
post as superintendent of schools, and the Thompson 
method was to accuse him of allowing American 
history to be taught in the public schools from a 
pro-British standpoint. Now Mr. Thompson ex- 
presses the most extreme and passionate patriotism. 











Such time as he can spare from the exigencies of 
practical politics he devotes to rhapsodies on the 
American flag and to worshiping the memories of 
the fathers of the republic. 

Mr. McAndrew, in due season, he suspended. In 
the hearings to determine Mr. McAndrew’s guilt as 
a British propagandist, Congressman John Gorman 
— a Thompson man — is reported to have read the 
following statements from the high-school text- 
books on “American History,” by David Saville 
Muzzey, used in the Chicago schools: 

“The Boston tea party was the last straw,” “The ~ 
Colonies added insult to injury,” “The capitol of 
Massachusetts was the seat of vulgar sedition,” 
“George Washington was a tyrant, dictator, despot 
and the stepfather of his country,” “The Continental 
Congress was a collection of pettifogging lawyers 
and mechanics.” 


Naturally one sits up and takes notice on reading 
such foul and treasonable statements. Only those 
students who take the trouble to dig into the text-’ 
books themselves discover that Mr. Gorman has 
performed that delicate feat of manipulation known 
to literary critics as “lifting passages from their 
context.”” What Mr. Muzzey wrote, for example, 
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was, “In King George’s eyes the ‘Boston Tea Party’ 
was the last straw; the Colonies had added insult to 
injury.” This is a very different thing from the in- 
timation that Mr. Muzzey thought King George’s 
thoughts or used his words. Similarly, the references 
to George Washington were prefaced in the book by 
an explanation of Washington’s attitude at a time 
when he was the target of much popular abuse. 
“The press on both sides became coarse and abusive. 
Washington was reviled in language fit to charac- 
terize a Nero. ‘Tyrant,’ ‘dictator,’ and. ‘despot’ 
were some of the epithets hurled at him. He was 
called the ‘stepfather of his country.’” 

The thorough and shameful dishonesty of Mr. 
Gorman and Mr. Thompson has not escaped the 
notice of newspaper editorial writers all over the 
country. The Boston Evening Transcript, in a very 
able analysis of the charges against Mr. McAndrew, 
characterizes them as “crude blows below the belt 
struck to help Mayor Thompson in his groundless 
campaign against an unusually able . . . educator. 
The American people have no better opinion of 
a politician than of a pugilist who fights foul.” 

Haven’t they? Perhaps not in the last analysis, 
but is there enough honest indignation among the 
voters in Chicago to overcome a political organiza- 
tion solidly entrenched in the spoils system, simply 
because its leaders misrepresent a historian and a 
superintendent of schools? We doubt it. Chicago 
knows its Thompson and endures him with oc- 
casional protests from that small minority known as 
the “‘better citizens.”” Thompson, a shrewd knave, 
knows that he can lie, misrepresent facts, and dis- 
tort issues until Lake Michigan dries up, provided he 
wraps himself in the American flag when he appears 
in public and sees to it in private that “the boys” 
get what is coming to them all up and down the line. 

Some people may find the whole thing an up- 
roarious farce. Others, less gifted with a sense of 
humor, find that there is nothing funny in it at all. 


A New One for the Iron Duke 


B« presenting a straightforward argument for the 
restoration of the papal state, fifty years de- 
funct in Italy, the Osservatore Romano, mouthpiece 

- of the Vatican, has given juggler Mussolini one more 
riddle to think about. The Premier has recently 
manifested great friendship for the Vatican, cajoling 
its incumbent in one way or another, but at the 
same time he has proclaimed in strident tones the 
infallibility of the state, a doctrine traditionally dis- 
pleasing to His Holiness. Perhaps the Vatican has 
decided that this is as good a time as any for bar- 
gaining. The Osservatore speaks: 


Only Italy, which robbed the Holy See of its terri- 
tory in 1870, can set matters right again now by 
ceding enough territory for a new papal state. If 


Italy agrees to this, the Vatican is willing to resume 
relations of amity without demanding guarantees 
by the foreign powers or international courts. 


And as alternative: 

So long as the Pope resides in territory which does 
not belong to him in the territory of another power, 
the only possible remedy is open, clear and univer- 
sally known hostility. 


It is predicted by a majority of observers that 
Mussolini will look kindly upon the argument. For 
two years he is said to have had a plan for granting 
to the Vatican a tract of land near Ostia. Action is 
not expected immediately; in fact, it has not been 
demanded immediately by the Osservatore, but in 
definitely outlining its position the Vaticari has 
cleared the way for negotiations in the near future. 
The juggler will have to do some careful thinking in 
the next few days. An interesting commentary on 
the situation will be found in John Hearley’s article 
in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Disappointment of a Passenger 
EW YORK CITY has duly welcomed Mr. 


Charles A. Levine, the well-known trans- 
atlantic air passenger, and congratulations are in 
order all around. Mr. Levine is to be congratulated 

on his voyage to Europe and 
his return from same; Europe is 
to be congratulated on general 
principles; and the United States 
may well shake hands with 
itself that this particular am- 
bassador of good will has re- 
turned to his patrie without 
having started another Euro- 
pean or Great War. 

There was an obviously apo!- 
ogetic note in the New York speeches which wel- 
comed and extolled “Charley” Levine. There was 
an equally obvious attempt on the part of the New 
York papers to present Mr. Levine as a modest, 
misunderstood man, “a wistful, little figure,” shyly 
returning to a colder welcome than might have been 
expected, but still a welcome which covered him with 
modest blushes from head to foot. Now it may very 
well be that Mr. Levine is and has been misunder- 
stood. Most of us are; even our wives and children 
occasionally misunderstand our motives and under- 
estimate the grandeur of our souls. We solace our- 
selves with the words of Emerson: “To be great is to 
be misunderstood.” But the fact remains that the 
blazing publicity which today is accorded to the 
spectacular individual demands high qualities of 
dignity, good nature, modesty, and common sense. 
These qualities were possessed in amazing degree by 
Colonel Lindbergh and Commander Byrd. It is Mr. 


Levine’s misfortune that his attitude under the 
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white light was necessarily contrasted with the 
behavior of two great and unusual Americans. As a 
result the cheering died away and was followed by 
acrid criticism. Lots of stout-hearted fellows and 
sound men of business are pretty awful in the draw- 
ing-room, and Mr. Levine’s virtues, however numer- 
ous and excellent, were not those of-a popular hero 
and unofficial diplomat. He is the victim of a false 
situation and his own limitations. One may hope 
that now he will find his pleasure in less startling and 
spectacular pursuits. 


Mr. Wells Observes the Chip 


Fron sig have an ear always cocked for 
praise from abroad, but will snarl at a whisper 
of censure. They are too sensitive to criticism of 
their national institutions, too apt to display a 
. violent temper at the suggestion 

of a foreigner that all is not 
perfect within their borders. 
Such, at least, is the reaction of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who describes 
himself as “the most cosmopol- 
itan-spirited of critics,” to a 
deluge of letters attacking him 
A for his attitude in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. “One can scarcely 

let a sentence that is pot highly 
flattering glance across the Atlantic without some 
American blowing up,” he informs readers of the 
New York Times. “No other people have so acute a 
sensibility. This Sacco and Vanzetti business has 
merely brought this testy impertinence to a head.” 

Doubtless there is much in what the cosmo- 
politan-spirited Mr. Wells believes. Leaving the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case out of consideration, there are 
numerous matters in which the United States has 
shown extreme sensibility. Let a foreigner praise 
our skyscrapers, our railroads, our farms or moun- 
tains, and all is milk and honey. Let him so much 
as suggest that our Government or school system is 
not the height of perfection, and he is sent home to 
the tune of an editorial barrage. 

It is a curious fact, which Mr. Wells may have 
noticed but does not mention, that the criticism 
resented from a foreign is welcomed from a domestic 
source. Mr. Mencken uses a hammer and his readers 
call for a sledge. He takes up a sledge and the public 
calls for a pile driver. He struggles with a pile driver 
and is acclaimed one of the greatest critics who ever 
lived. Among ourselves we thrive on denunciations. 

Now that America has come of age it is time for 
her to place foreign critics on an equal footing with 
her own. She ought to welcome Mr. Wells with his 
friendly if unfavorable comments on American 
schools, American methods of democracy, and the 
American sense of justice. She ought to welcome 
him, for the sake of consistency, even were he to call 





her a nation of rabble-rousers, praying Methodists, 
and bigoted Nordic blonds. Since we have been free 
in our criticism of Europe, it is only fair that we 
should accept a stiff dose of criticism in return. 


Poland Looks to Her Currency 


OTHING is more reassuring in the economic 
situation of Europe than the way in which 
currencies, one by one, are being stabilized. The 
Polish zloty, less renowned than the franc or mark, 
is the latest to be restored to a firm footing. In the 
case of Poland, the financial outlook was dark until 
a year ago. Owing to the failure of the grain crop, a 
falling off in the market prices of several Polish ex- 
port commodities, and an unfortunate. tariff war 
with Germany, the zloty went on the toboggan in 
August, 1925, and fell below the gold franc to which 
it was fixed. Since then, with growing production 
and trade in Poland, it has been tentatively re- 
established at a somewhat lower figure. The Polish 
Legation at Washington reports that the fiscal year 
1926-1927 closed with a surplus of 155,000,000 
zlotys, or $17,500,000, as compared with a deficit of 
$26,500,000 in the previous year, and that there will 
probably be another surplus in 1927-1928. 

An agreement providing a stabilization loan of 
$70,000,000 was signed recently by the Government 
of Poland and an international syndicate headed by 
New York bankers. In connection with the loan, 
which is expected to assist the economic growth of 
Poland and strengthens the position of her inter- 
national credit, Charles S. Dewey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has been appointed financial 
adviser to the Polish Government. Thus, as in the 
case of Hungary and Jeremiah Smith, the United 
States is helping through a private individual to 
bring about the financial rehabilitation of a Euro- 
pean power. If Europe regards the United States as 
a Shylock, she has at least found him a more pleas- 
ant broker than the old Venetian. There is little 
reason to believe that he will attempt to exact a 
pound of flesh, and a good deal to the argument 
that he is acting in the best interests of his clients. 

Reconstruction is a prosaic business when com- 
pared with war, but it makes up in perseverance 
what it lacks in drama. The stabilization of Polish 
currency is another landmark in its advance. 


To Ease the Homeward Path 


HE burning patriotism which illumines the 

souls of Americans returning from Europe is 
always a little damped by the customs regulations of 
this land of the free. In particular the $100 limit on 
articles purchased for personal use arouses ire. That 
limit was established years ago when the dollar 
bought a third more than it buys today. It was 
always too small to cover even the ordinary wear and 
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tear of travel on one’s wardrobe and the souvenirs 
which one can hardly escape buying abroad. The 
exemption should be at least $200, preferably $300. 
In general the goods which American travelers 
accumulate overseas are not the sort whose entry 
decreases the sales of homemade products. Either 
their like are not made in America, or sell at such a 
stiff price that possession would be foregone by 
those who buy them at reduced prices in Europe. 
Therefore, the gain to American industry in keeping 
them out is pitifully small compared with the satis- 
faction which their use brings to individuals. The 
Treasury’s interest dwindles to almost nothing. 

In point of fact, customs inspectors do what they 
can to mitigate the Government’s severity. They 
scan lightly the prices on the declarations of travelers 
whom they judge to be dona fide and amateur as 
contrasted with those suspected of professional smug- 
gling. As a result, the average traveler probably 
brings in free considerably more than $100 worth of 
merchandise, but suffers the distress of a guilty 
conscience in so doing. It seems hardly worth while 
for the nation to keep in effect a standard of values 
which is so generally disregarded in practice, and 
which unnecessarily annoys so many citizens at a 
moment when their enthusiasm for their country 
should be unalloyed. 


Birth of a Robot 
“| anrledendpegieng men have always stalked 


through fiction with their curious, rigid limbs 
and their clockwork anatomy, but never until lately 
have they emerged into the world. Karel Capek, 
Czech dramatist, produced a race of “robots” which 
did the hodcarrying and ditch digging for society 
and eventually overthrew it, but he kept his crea- 
tions within a play. It was left for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company to bring them 
into the open. The Westinghouse inventors have 
produced an electric mechanism which answers 
questions over the telephone and is capable of oper- 
ating automatic sweepers, electric fans, searchlights, 
or what not, in response to vocal commands. Three 
mechanisms of this kind are now employed by the 
War Department to assist in regulating the reser- 
voirs of the Washington, D. C., water system. When 
telephoned from headquarters one of the mecha- 
nisms will remove the receiver from the hook, listen 
attentively for the request of its superior officer, and 
reply by notes within the human-voice register. 
Each machine performs faithfully the work of a 
man, and does it day in, day out, for a salary of 
nothing at all. 

It is somewhat disappointing to learn that the 
mechanisms are addressed by tuning forks, and to 
discover that “there is nothing esthetic about the 
synthetic man. It looks like a hybrid between a six- 
tube radio set and a telephone switchboard on 


election night.” Still, if the device resembled a dodo 
bird or an egg beater it would be no less remarkable 
for its human qualities. It is the first actual robot, a 
primitive of its kind. It responds only to sound, and 
will do nothing unless addressed in the proper tone. 
In the process of evolution will this robot respond 
to light, to colar, to touch, to taste or smell? If so, we 
shall have to heed the lesson of Mr. Capek’s play. 


Benito’s Best Possible of Worlds 


\ N 7E are not greatly given to praising the Cast 
Iron Duke, Benito Mussolini, but his latest 


edict wrings reluctant but hearty cheers from a 
throat unused to vocal ecstasies. He has just told his 
faithful servants, the Italian people, that after the 
November 6 celebration of the Italian-Austrian 
Armistice Day they can do their celebrating on 
Sundays but not on week days whatsoever. Week 
days were meant for work, he tells them, not for 
celebrating Mothers or Fathers or Arbors or Saint 
Simon or Saint Jude. It seems that in wicked Latin 
countries, where the grape obtains, workmen who 
have celebrated Columbus Day on a Tuesday are 
practically sunk without trace on the Wednesday 
morning following. This won’t do, says the Duke. 
Exit the week-day holiday! 

This strikes us as a remarkably sound move. Our 
lives here in America are all cluttered up with holi- 
days and with whole weeks and fortnights which our 
civic consciences force us to devote to extracurricu- 
lar activities. We spend seven hard days celebrating 
“Become a Friend to Girls Week” and then just 
when we are figuring on going back to the office and 
doing a little work, we find that the next semaine is 
“Clean-Up Week,” and we have to spend six more 
days cleaning up all the muss we made being 
friendly to girls. Perhaps the next week has only 
three holidays in it, Kosciusko’s Birthday, Mother- 
in-Law’s Day, and Poppy Day, but Sunday may be 
Septuagesima and that entails a lot of spiritual 
obligations. So what with golf and paying one’s 
personal bills, that week looks like a slice of Swiss 
cheese. Normally, the next week would be Child 
Health, with Navy Day and Decoration Day 
thrown in for good measure — so at the end of the 
month we find that our output of gadgets has fallen 
ninety-one per cent below the standard of efficiency 
established by the Better Gadget Producers 
Assocration. 

Now all this care and grief and inefficiency would 
be eliminated if we had a Mussolini who made us 
work on each and every week day and then blow off 
steam on Sundays. The only trouble is that in 
America, even with a working week, undoubtedly a 
strong league would arise to pass a new and stringent 
series of Blue Laws regulating Sundays — and then 
we would all be good and efficient and somehow not 


awfully happy. 
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Mr. Borah’s Water Cure 


ENATOR BORAH is a good man, with a large 

S forceful head, and a large, forceful black 
sombrero hat through which at times he feels 
compelled to talk. In his latest outburst, when he 
declared that prohibition enforcement should be the 
main plank in the platform of 
the Republican party, he not 
only plastered his sombrero 
over his eyes and mouth, and 
roared sonorously through it, 
but he also ran down any num- 
ber of political streets kicking 
over all the most highly respect- 
able apple carts drawn up along 
the curbs. The spectacle was 
intrinsically pathetic but not 
without its humors. There were all the fine old War 
Horses and Wheel Horses and Favorite Sons hover- 
ing over their bright, shining apples like so many 
broody but optimistic hens. And there like a St. 
Louis tornado came Senator Borah, howling heresies 
and impractical politics, and in a moment all the 
apples were in the mud and the War and Wheel 
Horses raring and plunging and shying and the 
Favorite Sons registering the emotions of poor 
cousins’ stepsons just after the reading of the will. 

Hardened old sinners like THe INDEPENDENT 
derive a wicked pleasure from the explosion of a 
depot of petards which hoists all hands indiscrimi- 
nately from the Head Supreme Petard Planter to 
the last and lowest Fusee Adjuster. Of course the 
highest soaring victim of the great explosion is 
Senator Borah himself, who at this writing is still 
way up in the air, a mere traveling dot. 

Senator Borah has never objected to being alone 
and is doubtless enjoying his solo flight, but the 
other fauna of Republican politics are in less pleas- 
ant case. The one thing on which they were entirely 
unanimous was the heartfelt wish to leave the pro- 
hibition question strictly alone. Even so virtuous an 
organ as THE INDEPENDENT has upheld that prohi- 
bition enforcement was not a healthy subject for 
discussion by Democrats or Republicans. The solid 
Democratic South is dry. Northern Democracy is 
wet. The great Republican States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, probably Ohio, and many 
others are wet or damp. Both the Solid South and 
the great Republican States are essential to their 
respective parties. 

What possible political pragmatics can there be in 
this injection of a passionately controversial, private 
question into party matters? Neither the Democra- 
tic nor. the Republican party has any mortgage on 
prohibition as an issue. Approximately half the 
Republicans are damp and half the Democrats like- 
wise. The party which assumes it will lose its wets 





without adding appreciably to its roster of drys. 
Certainly the Republican party has more to lose and 
less to win by such an assumption than the Demo- 
cratic, for the Solid South may be counted on to cast 
its electoral vote for a Democrat of any relative 
humidity, whereas the Republicans are liable to 
put thirst above the tariff. 

Not long ago THE INDEPENDENT suggested a 
middle course presenting such obvious advantages 
that it is clearly too good to be true. We urged that 
the bearded stalwarts of the somewhat mildewed 
Prohibition party be called forth from their nooks 
and crannies, that their helms be reshined, their 
plumes dry-cleaned, and that all good drys should 
unite beneath the White Oriflamme on a straight 
out-and-out enforcement platform. The rest of us 
unregenerates, we said, could go on living in sin, and 
voting on a lot of perfectly silly issues, like the duty 
on live bobwhite quail, economy, war with Nicara- 
gua, and relief for lonely wheat growers in the open 
spaces. Then we should all be reasonably happy and 
the Prohibition party, drawing from Republicans 
and Democrats alike, would have a very good 
chance of inflicting that government by the minority 
which is the Sadistic dream of all reformers. 

This solution would suit everyone except Senator 
Borah. He is one of those direct-action theorists who 
insist that his party support a program which he has 
admitted may take a hundred years to make good 
and which, as a matter of fact, his party does not 
particularly like anyhow. In so doing, he makes his 
party look like a flock of weak cowards to all the 
blue-eyed gentry in whom the longing to reform 
others approaches absolute lust, and he raises a 
series of distressing and uncomfortable doubts in the 
bosoms of all those sterling Southern gentlemen who 
hate the damnyankee, love their juleps, and vote 
that the negro laborer cannot be trusted to with- 
stand the temptations of alcohol and still make the 
crop that pays the bills. 

The result is i/. Borah has made a gesture with 
his foot and a lot of nice red apples are in the gutter. 
He has clarified nothing — for the voter — and that 
should be the. function of the honest, independent, 
politician whom we believe Senator Borah to be. 
Issues, clearly defined and honestly accepted by 
parties, justify the extravagant waste and the vulgar 
comedy of our elections and even of our representa- 
tive system in general, But issues foisted on reluc- 
tant and -divided partisans prove nothing except 
confusion and failure. The Senator knows or should 
know this truism, and his gesture cannot be regarded 
as constructive — except by fanatical admirers. 
He has done his cause and his party and himself no 
service except as he has recorded his personal 
opinions — and the opinions of Borah, important 
and valuable as they often are, do not represent 
more than the opinions of one honest man — and 
that is a very real minority in this republic. 
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The Push Behind Farm Relief 


By Senator Arthur Capper 


HE six-year fight for full and complete 
recognition of agriculture will be resumed at 
Washington this winter with a fair chance 
of some definite result. A new farm-relief bill, em- 
bodying the essentials of the McNary-Haugen 
measure, will be introduced. It will aim to provide 
machinery by which the farmers may, by their own 
efforts and at their own 


Controlled marketing on a large scale by the 
farmers themselves must have a large place in the 
farm-relief program which Congress approves. In an 
average year the producers of the United States re- 
ceive $10,000,000,000 for their farm products, for 
which the consumers pay $30,000,000,000. The ap- 
parent fact that the distributors of these products 

cannot handle them for 





less than two thirds of 





expense, stabilize the 
market for their own 
crops at price levels 
which will maintain 
American living stand- 
ards on the farm. 
Agriculture asks for 
no preferred economic 
position. Allour farmers 


The farmer’s situation is the most fundamental and 
troublesome problem which the seventieth Congress faces. 
Since he first came to the Upper House from the governor- 
ship of Kansas in 1919, Senator Capper has been working 
for a solution of the question. This article, prepared at the 
request of the Editors, views the complex factors with the 
reasoned eye of the interested champion. Through all 
the hue and cry of political subterfuge which has obscured 

the problem, Senator Capper throws clarifying light 


the selling price — or 
twice as much more 
than the farmer gets 
— shows what a great 
opportunity awaits ag- 
riculture when it shall 
organize by commodity 
groups for national and 
for export marketing, 





want is a chance to 





meet world competi- 

tion under the same governmental protection given 
other important American industries and other vital 
national interests. Under these laws the country has 
prospered amid the greatest upset of world condi- 
tions known to history, all except agriculture, which 
has not yet been admitted to full membership in our 
protective system. 

The McNary-Haugen bill favored by the last 
Congress may not have been one hundred per cent 
perfect, but it was a start in the right direction. All 
great steps in our progress began as experiments. 
This legislation is worthy of trial. It is an honest, 
sincere attempt to assist the American farmer to 
orderly marketing and orderly economic production 
of crops; to help him keep his crop surplus from 
wrecking his home market on which he depends. 
The Government is not required to buy or sell any- 
thing, but simply to assist him in organizing the 
necessary codperative machinery for the actual 
handling of the surplus. 

I cannot see how those who without question 
favor substantial tariff protection for large manu- 
facturing interests, governmentally stabilized rates 
for the railroads, and interest rates fixed by the 
Federal Reserve banking system can consistently 
oppose the McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief on 
the ground that it will “put the government in the 
farming business.” The proposed legislation seeks to 
give agriculture the same measure of protection 
which is enjoyed and has been found necessary for 
the well-being of other large economic groups. This 
policy has been proved necessary to national welfare, 
and it is not good for agriculture, which constitutes 
one third of the whole, to be left out. 


and reduce the standing 
army of toll takers which eats up its proper profits. 

We have been talking about organizing the busi- 
ness end of farming for years and have pretty well 
laid the groundwork for it. Such groups as the Land- 
o’-Lakes dairymen, a coéperative with 84,000 mem- 
bers and 402 creameries, which did a $40,000,000 
business last year, and the citrus fruit and raisin 
growers of California have been organized on a 
national sales basis, and both producer and con- 
sumer are reaping the benefits. Now that the wheat 
pools are working toward that goal, we have reached 
the point where the further need is for something to 
bridge the gap like the Federal farm marketing 
board, proposed in the McNary-Haugen bill, and I 
believe it will come. It is more or less inevitable if 
we are to place agriculture, our biggest business, on 
the big-business basis necessary to put it on a 
modern and equal footing and so make farming 
fairly and safely profitable. 

Low prices for farm products are causing more 
talk than any other phase of the rural economic 
situation, as might be expected. The price level for 
farm products is at 130 per cent of the prewar aver- 
age, as compared with 143 per cent a year ago. 


HIS is one part of the rural situation which has 

not been given sufficient attention. Considered 
from the viewpoint of human values, such a system 
does not allow enough leisure for reading and the 
cultivation of those finer qualities which we com- 
monly associate with modern American living. It is 
true the progress made in the use of improved agri- 
cultural machinery — thanks to the genius of the 
manufacturers and the high standard of intelligence 
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on the farms — has eliminated part of the hard 
physical toil which formerly was associated with 
farm operations. Still, little has been achieved to- 
ward reducing the length of the farmer’s workday. 
Despite all that, farmers note that industry, with 
its eight-hour day, is getting ready to cut the week 
to five days, and that this has already been done in 
several plants. 

Naturally, the producers are interested in learning 
just how the industrial life of the country is able to 
perform all these miracles, and at the same time 
maintain the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known. But there is not, so far as I can 
find, any desire to take these good things from the 
people of the cities. Indeed, farmers like to see a 
high state of prosperity along the great white way, 
for then they are enabled to sell the maximum 
amount of food of good quality to the folks there. 
But they do feel their only hope of obtaining these 
larger rewards is to join the mad rush to the more 
thickly congested centers of population. There has 
been a steady decline in the rural population since 
the World War. In 1926 the net loss was 650,000 
people, and when the figures for 1927 are available, 
we shall find no doubt they have left an even larger 
number of farms. 

An increasing belief exists among those remaining 
on farms that the only way in which the average 
level of farm prices can be brought back to the pre- 
war ratio with nonagricultural products is through 
some agency which will enable the producers to re- 
move the farm surplus from our domestic markets. 
The opinion is quite general that this can be done 
only through governmental assistance, the costs 
being prorated back to the producers. Economists 
who champion this theory believe the changes in our 
economic conditions which have been brought about 
by a tariff and air-tight immigration laws have 
placed agriculture in a position of hopeless economic 
inferiority; that only by the use of a heroic remedy 
may any change for the better be effected. 


EEPLY involved in the whole matter of farm 
prices are tariff rates, and this will be true to an 
even greater extent if a government export corpora- 
tion is established. While the tariff has undoubtedly 
cost the farmer more than he gets out of it, I am not 
one of those who declare the tariff has been of no 
benefit to agriculture, for I think the contrary is 
true. At various times the price of wheat has been 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a bushel higher in 
Chicago than at Winnipeg, especially for the better 
grades, as in the fall of 1925, for example. So far as 
I can see, this difference can be explained only by 
the operation of the tariff. There is no question but 
that the duty of twelve cents a pound on butter has 
been of substantial help to our dairymen, and I 
think it has had much to do with the progress this 
farm business has made in the last few years. 


In Kansas, and in other States, there are many 
who believe the sugar schedules must be maintained. 
We are making real progress in developing a beet- 
growing industry in the Arkansas River valley of 
Kansas and Colorado. But it cannot exist without 
the present rates. More than this, I find that in sec- 
tions far removed from the beet fields there is a 
growing belief that if this protection is reduced or 
abolished it will result in the destruction of the 
sugar-producing industry of the United States. 
Should this be brought about it would throw us on 
the tender mercies of the growers in foreign lands, 
and that no doubt would result in some new altitude 
records for sugar prices, such as we have seen in the 
last two years with rubber — and with sugar itself 
following the World War. Whenever as a people we 
rely on a foreign country for an essential product 
we find, sooner or later, we must pay an extortionate 
price to obtain that product. 


HERE also is much comment in the Middle 

West about the canned beef from South America 
which is being sold quite generally in our cattle 
country, following a year in which many of our 
cattle raisers suffered heavy losses. Pork loins from 
South America also are being sold in our corn-and- 
hog belt. Great quantities of Argentine corn are 
coming to the New York market. The tariff on all 
these products should be increased. 

It seems to me our farmers have a right to ques- 
tion the economic soundness of a system which 
permits such a situation. Why should the farmer, 
with his eighty-three-cent dollar, be compelled to 
suffer from the competition of beef and pork pro- 
duced on the cheap, open ranges of South America, 
and at the same time be required to buy the things 
needed in his home, and for conducting his farm, on 
a market which otherwise is being given steep pro- 
tection? I don’t know. And apparently most of the 
folks in the Middle West can’t understand it. 

It is only simple justice to give the rural popula- 
tion the same measure of protection provided for 


- our industrial workers and manufacturers. And it is 


no more than fair to say that a considerable propor- 
tion of the people in the cities are willing, apparently, 
to grant the fundamental soundness of this position. 
I think we should accept it as an axiom in any 
changes which are made in the tariff. More than 
this, I can see such protection will become of in- 
creasing importance with the passing of years. Many 
tariff duties should be repealed. The aluminum 
schedule is an example. It cannot be defended. I am 
of the opinion, however, that there will be no re- 
vision of tariff schedules at this session of Congress. 

I have a tremendous belief in the future greatness 
of the industrial life of this country. I think there 
will be a steady increase in the efficiency of our 
methods of manufacturing and distribution and in 
our agricultural industry, until we shall presently 
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reach a point where living standards will be far 
more generous and widespread than they are now. 

The home market will be of greater and greater 
importance to American farmers. Indeed, in a 
decade or two, I think we shall reach the point where 
our domestic needs will be taking virtually the en- 
tire output of our farms, and we shall be exporting 
very little food. Perhaps as that situation develops 
there may be a demand for a reduction in the tariff 
on farm products. But we shall do well to remember 
that the United States can never reach its ultimate 
peak of national greatness unless our rural life is 
established on a happy and a prosperous basis. 
What I think will happen is, that given the incentive 
the American farmer will develop his methods and 
our agricultural resources to the point that no other 
country, however favored by conditions, will be able 
to produce food for less. 


RANSPORTATION costs also are involved 

with the low level of farm prices. Here is a mat- 
ter in the foreground of interest among farmers, espe- 
cially the farmers of the Middle West and other 
classes of our people. As Secretary Hoover told us a 
year ago, a “row of toll gates” has been placed 
around the Middle West by the advance in freight 
rates since the war and the completion of the 
Panama Canal. The Middle Western farmer’s 
competitors in Argentina, Australia, and India are 
nearer the seaboard than he is and reach European 
markets at less cost than he can. This is one of 
several conditions which have distorted the eco- 
nomic setting of this whole region. 

There is a general feeling that some changes could 
be made in the general classification of freight 
tariffs which would werk no hardship on the carriers 
and at the same time would benefit both producers 
and consumers. | think this extremely important 
even from a national viewpoint, and deserving more 
attention than it has so far received. Either there is 
something in this view, in which case the changes 
should be made, or else there 1s not. The facts could 
be shown by a real investigation. If the present 
system of freight classifications and charges is as 
adequate as it is humanly possible to make it, and 
this were made plain to the people generally, it 
would be of real advantage to the railroads, for cer- 
tainly this would stop most of the caustic criticism 
of freight rates now so general. 

I find there is everywhere a disposition to look 
even deeper into the matter of freight costs, from 
the long-range trend, especially in the direction of 
waterways development. The need for this was 
graphically outlined by Herbert Hoover at Kansas 
City in his “toll-gate” speech, and produced a 
strong reaction in the Middle West. I can see no 
reason why we should not now develop a real system 
of inland river-carried commerce, especially for 
heavy freights; also deepen the St. Lawrence River, 





so that the biggest cargo-carrying ships of the Seven 
Seas may be loaded at Great Lakes ports. Both im- 
provements seem to me essential in view of the 
steady increase in our movement of traffic, and for 
the reason that this nation has become the greatest 
commercial nation of all time. These changes would 
place the farmers of the Middle West nearer the 
markets of the world, and make the cost of reaching 
these markets much less. 

Business men of the Middle West are taking more 
interest in waterways development these days than 
I have ever observed before. Doubtless they feel 
that way after paying a bunch of freight bills! I find, 
too, that they believe here is a place where the East 
should come promptly to the support of the Middle 
West in getting this program started. Many of them 
declare that unless this is done it will be necessary to 
organize a Middle Western chamber of commerce 
to fight for the just rights of this region and its tre- 
mendous resources to participate in the country’s 
economic progress. This would be an organization, 
so its champions declare, “which would not concern 
itself with the interests of the ‘protected East.’” 
That the move to organize such an association has 
made great headway is an excellent indication of the 
rift which has developed between the East and the 
West. But those who believe in the beautiful senti- 
ment so well expressed in the song of World War 
days, “Let’s all be Americans now,” who try to do 
their thinking in national terms, hope the East will 
give enough attention and support to the economic 
needs of the Middle West to avoid the threatened 
breach. But no matter what the East may do, there 
is general belief the South and the Middle West will 
from this time forward be able to work together on 
an agricultural program calculated to give them the 
chance which should rightfully be theirs of com- 


peting fairly yn the postwar scale of living. 


ARMERS receive one twelfth of our national 
income, then pay about twenty per cent of all 
the nation’s taxes. Yet farmers’ taxes are going 
higher each year. While we are thinking about 
legislation to help put the agricultural industry 
on its feet and place it on an equality with other 
industries, here is something both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States themselves can help on. 
They can revise their systems of taxation, and must 
revise them, to put a fair share of taxation on 
wealth and take off the farmers’ backs some of this 
burden unjustly borne by them. I hope the next 
Congress will apply the Treasury surplus to a re- 
duction of our interest-bearing national debt. 
There are other agricultural needs, such as that 
for more adequate credit facilities. But the dominant 
need of American food producers is higher prices. 
If farmers can get a fair return for what they grow, 
almost all their other difficulties will tend to adjust 
themselves. ; 
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for women it is 
interesting to find a 
college that stands ready 
to help women arrive at 
more satisfactory ad- 
justments to contempo- 


I our transition age 


Smith College Pioneers 
By Rebecca Hourwich 


That terrible younger generation is being ministered to 
in a dozen different ways; none of the experiments are 
more interesting than those which some of the colleges are 
conducting. Glenn Frank is setting up an experimental 
laboratory in Wisconsin; Hamilton Holt is making all col- 
lege a workshop in Rollins. Now Smith College proposes to 
carry its work beyond the limits of graduation. The trustees 
are off adventuring on a unique experiment in education 


I went to Northamp- 
ton to interview Presi- 
dent Neilson because I 
was impressed that a 
pioneer step contribut- 
ing to a greater clarifica- 
tion of the woman’s 
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movement should have 








Neilson, president of 

Smith College, believes that the outstanding prob- 
lem that confronts almost every educated woman 
today is how to reconcile a normal life of marriage 
and motherhood with intellectual activity, the latter 
not necessarily professional. He recognizes that it is 
futile for a college to prepare women students for a 
fuller intellectual life if that life is to be denied them 
upon graduation, or as they reach their maturity. 

For one year there has been in existence at Smith 
College one of the most far-reaching experiments 
ever before tried in woman’s education, the Institute 
to Codrdinate Women’s Interests. Mrs. Ethel Puffer 
Howes, Ph.D., once a student at Radcliffe, the 
University of Freiburg, and Berlin, and mother of the 
idea that created the institute, as well as its director, 
admitted to being only part of the experiment, as 
her duties at Smith College require her dividing her 
time equally each week between Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the site of the college, and Scars- 
dale, New York, where she lives with her husband 
and their two children. To her the most significant 
thing about the institute is “the thought that the 
hidden unconscious conflict in educated women’s 
lives between their two main interests will be 
brought to light and will become a conscious confiict, 
with free discussion and hope of adjustment.” She 
is convinced that a new philosophy of action for 
women is required, and that the emotional and 
affectional interests of women need happier integra- 
tion with the present-day world. 

With the president of the college and the director 
of the institute agreed that. the circumstances of 
married women graduates often defeat the purposes 
of higher education and limit the opportunities of 
women against their will and natural desires, the 
institute was founded, through a three-year endow- 
ment by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, “in 
an endeavor to discover what technique, social 
attitudes, and new adjustments are necessary to 
create a unified life for women, that will combine all 
their primary interests.” The program includes 
research, experiment, the charting of results, the 
demonstration of methods, and the development of 
principles to serve as future guides. 


been inaugurated 
under the auspices of a man famous throughout the 
academic world, and wherever Harvard men gather, 
as a “man’s man.” Shortly I realized that the under- 
lying principle of President Neilson’s whole régime 
is to pioneer, to make of the college as a whole an 
experiment in education that will ridicule the 
prevalent idea that the academic realm is remote or 
divided from reality. 

The institute is only one of several innovations at 
Smith College; the tutorial system, borrowed from 
Oxford, has been adopted there. Smith divides its 
freshman classes in units of twenty-five, and main- 
tains the small-unit system for al] college purposes. 
There is provision for a junior year of travel abroad 
to perfect the student’s knowledge of F rench, or to 
supplement the art curriculum. It has no cut system. 
Smith deans follow their class throughout the four 
years, remaining dean as their intimacy with the 
class increases, then retiring from administrative 
duties for a period, so that they may enjoy research 


and pure study. 
RESIDENT NEILSON and I talked first of the 


institute, and then of other schemes. “Con- 
stantly,” he said, “I am asked what we are doing for 
women as women. The institute is a step in that 
direction, seeking to train women for adaptation to 
later life that will imply more than the present large- 
scale apologetic acquiescence. Of what use is it to 
educate girls for four years, their best formative 
years, direct their thoughts into particular chan- 
nels, and cultivate their tastes, if they cannot 
continue along these lines after marriage? 

“We have had a positive demonstration from our 
alumne that they wish to renew and continue their 
mental connection with the college, to continue the 
life for which we have equipped them. Nearly one 
fourth of our 8,000 alumnz have requested, and to 
them has been sent, a directed reading list recom- 
mended by a study schedule adopted by the Alumnz 
Association three years ago. 

“The institute has been established in the 
belief that the urgent need of the college woman at 
the present time is the working out of a philosophy 
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of life and technique of living that shall include all 
her main interests. The institute will work to dis- 
cover concrete, practical methods and means by 
which women can reach this necessary unity of their 
family and other interests. 


" HAT is needed now is a study first of 

methods of releasing women from wasteful 
occupation in their homes, and second, of methods of 
modifying present professional opportunities and 
opening up new possibilities for productive and 
satisfying occupation within the limits of normal 
family life. The institute will study experiments, 
which have been made, or are now in progress, 
both in America, and all over northern Europe, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Switzerland, of every 
form of codperative household service in codperative 
or community kitchens, codperative nurseries, 
nursery schools, laundries, home assistance organiza- 
tions, codperative and copartnership housing, service 
organizations connected with codperative housing 
schemes, garden cities, and similar social experi- 
ments. Investigation will be made of methods, costs, 
the causes of failure, and the elements of success. 
Such methods should be continuous, automatic, and 
inexpensive, and should be adaptable to modest and 
newly established households. 

“The second part of the program calls for a study 
of possible modifications in the technical training for 
the professions. These modifications are to be sug- 
gested with a view to the opening of new subdivisions 
of the professions adapted to part-time work and to 
work which can be carried on by women at home. 
We are to be a graduate research department, 
limited to a few graduate students and members of 
the faculty. Our first surveys will probably be con- 
fined to our own alumnez, and much of our labora- 
tory experimentation will be done at Northampton.” 

The committee of the Smith College Board of 
Trustees concerned with the direction of the insti- 
tute are Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, chairman; President Ada Comstock of 
Radcliffe, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, and Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow. ‘ 

That Mr. Neilson had faith in the possibility of 
combining family life and outside work for married 
women was made clear long before the institute idea 
had germinated. He is reported to have told his 
Board*of Trustees: “Some institutions have a rule 
against a husband and wife both teaching on their 
faculties, and others regard a woman teacher’s 
marriage as equivalent to a resignation. A college 
for women would hardly be expected to favor such 
an attitude; yet few realize how far Smith College 
has gone in the opposite direction. We have had this 
last year six married couples in regular academic 
positions, six other married women whose husbands 
are not on the staff, and six wives of professors who 
do occasional work as assistants or readers.” 





President Neilson believes that women in America 
dominate taste more than in any other country, that 
their esthetic taste furnishes homes, fills libraries, 
controls sales in literature, determines concert 
programs. Hence, he feels it is of incalculable im- 
portance to give women students fundamental 
training in thought and taste, and an elementary 
appreciation of art and beauty. Sam Eliot, grandson 
of Charles Eliot and nephew of George Pierce 
Baker, has a theatre workshop at Smith. Not only 
does the workshop afford expression for dramatic 
talent, it is used as a laboratory for proper spoken 
English. President Neilson has been so shocked by 
the speech of the average girl that he has each Smith 
entrant take an oral English test. One third of the 
girls of the freshman year are usually compelled to 
attend a spoken-English clinic. 

If President Neilson can be held to have a pet 
plan at Smith, it is the tutorial system. This has 
been a gratifying experiment for both faculty and 
students. In an effort to develop the power of self- 
direction, as well as to stimulate scholarship, stu- 
dents who show unusual ability at the end of their 
freshman year, a high average, or an exceptional 
capacity in the department of their choice, are 
permitted to apply for candidacy for honors in 
a special field. During the last two years of col- 
lege successful applicants are relieved of classroom 
attendance and course examinations. Honors candi- 
dates in so far as practicable can choose their own 

instructors, under the guidance of a general tutor. 

There is an active, alive student body to engage in 
these manifold activities, and an equally alive 
faculty; in fact, a faculty packed with brilliant men 
and women. They are obviously selected and re- 
tained for ability and personality. They are a 
fortunate faculty in that they are subject to the 
generous creed of a wise executive; Mr. Neilson has 
a consistent attitude on what are the limitations of 
his province, beyond which he does not trespass. 


y 6 tradition is in favor of complete freedom, 


and our experience seems to show that such 
freedom produces loyalty to the college and consid- 
eration for its interests. With the writing and speak- 
ing: of the faculty outside, the college has not 
concerned itself at all. The question as it has arisen 
during the present administration has always seemed 
to me to be, not ‘Are the views of Professor X as 
proclaimed in his lectures or his books in all respects 
correct,’ but ‘Assuming that Professor X’s views may 
be in part erroneous and tosome people offensive, can 
the college afford to suppress him or his views at the 
cost of creating an atmosphere of censorship and 
hampering free thought and free discussion by fear 
of dismissal?’ The history of attempts to limit 
academic freedom leaves no doubt as to the answer. 
The greatest universities have been the most 
tolerant.” 
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The ““BOWDOIN” 
STANDS 
NORTHWARD 


Donald MacMillan ‘Takes His 
Schooner Into the Arctic Circle, 
to Spend Another Northern 
Night in the Uncharted 
Ice Fields in Search 
of New Secrets 
for Science 


DONALD B. MAC MILLAN 
VETERAN OF MANY VOYAGES INTO THE UNCHARTED REGIONS OF THE NORTH 





Photographs courtesy Houghton Mifflin Company 
BUCKING THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


THRESHING HOME TO WINDWARD AFTER A YEAR AND A HALF SPENT IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND SURVEY OFF GREENLAND AND TO THE NORTH 
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FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS THE “ BOW- 
DOIN*’ LAY FAST IN THE ICE. FOR 
WARMTH AND PROTECTION FROM 
THE ELEMENTS THE VESSEL WAS 
WALLED IN ICE AND THE DECK 
ROOFED WITH SNOW 








IN DEATH, THIS DREADED WHITE 

WOLF OF THE FAR NORTH LOOKS 

NO MORE SAVAGE THAN A HUSKY. 

IN LIFE HE IS THE NEMESIS OF UN- 

WARY CARIBOU AND MUSK OXEN, 

AND EVEN MAN MUST KEEP HIS 
HAND NEAR HIS GUN 





COMMANDER MAC MILLAN WITH 
TWO MEMBERS OF THE PARTY 
WHICH ACCOMPANIED HIM ON HIS 
LAST VOYAGE OF EXPLORATION, 
DR. WILFRED GRENFELL, FAMOUS 
FOR HIS MISSIONARY AND MEDICAL 
WORK IN LABRADOR, AND DR. 
GILBERT GROSVENOR, EDITOR 
OF THE **NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE” 








National Geographic Society 
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THEY WERE PRECARIOUS DAYS 
FOR THE ‘*BOWDOIN” WHEN THE 
ICE BEGAN TO BREAK UP AT THE 
END OF THE ARCTIC WINTER. 
THE LENS PLAYED TRICKS WITH 
PERSPECTIVE, BUT FOR ALL THAT 
THE VESSEL WAS PUT TO IT TO PROVE 
THE STRENGTH OF HER TIMBERS 


IT IS IN MIGHTY GLACIERS LIKE 
THIS — BROTHER JOHN’S, AT ETAH 
FIORD, GREENLAND — THAT ICE- 
BERGS HAVE THEIR BEGINNINGS. 
AS THE GLACIER CREEPS DOWN 
INTO THE SEA, THE EDGES BREAK 
OFF AND DRIFT SOUTHWARD INTO 
THE ATLANTIC 
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IN SUMMER THE ESKIMOS OF SMITH 
SOUND LEAVE THEIR ICE-AND- 
ROCK HOMES AND TAKE UP THEIR 
SCARCELY LESS CRAMPED ABODES 
IN SUCH TENTS AS THIS ONE 
SHEATHED WITH SEALSKINS LASHED 
TOGETHER WITH THONGS OF HIDE 
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LEAVING THE SHIP ICE-LOCKED, 
MEMBERS OF THE MAC MILLAN 
PARTY MUSH SOUTH BY DOG SLED 
TO VISIT THE NEARESY ESKIMO 
NEIGHBORS DAYS AWAY 








THESE ICEBERGS SIGHTED OFF 

DISKO RESEMBLE SMALL ISLANDS 

AGAINST THE SUN. THE SEAS BECOME 

ALMOST LIKE MOLTEN METAL IN 

THE STRANGE LIGHT OF THE ARCTIC 

SUN SLOWLY DROPPING TOWARD 
THE HORIZON 





EIGHT ‘MIDNIGHT SUNS’’ TAKEN 
AT ETAH IN NORTH GREENLAND. 
THE PLATE WAS EXPOSED AT IN- 
TERVALS OF TWENTY MINUTES 
WITH THE CAMERA MOUNTED IN 
THE SAME POSITION. FOR TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS OF THE DAY THE SUN 
SWINGS ABOUT JUST ABOVE THE 
HORIZON WITHOUT SETTING 
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Where Church and State Conflict 


By John Hearley 


OTHING in Italy’s Fascist Government 
N is packed with more national and inter- 
national mischief than the existing church- 
and-state relationship. At the Vatican the Pope 
preaches the infallibility of the church, while from 
Palazzo Chigi, a score of blocks away, Mussolini 
broadcasts the “heretical” infallibility of the state. 
These two governmental conceptions are at oppo- 
site poles, and in them both Mr. Marshall and 
Governor Smith, respectively, might find not a theo- 
retical condition but a concrete, material example. 
In the age-old mind of the papacy state infalli- 
bility must be considered not 


Communists and Socialists. went; second, the 
Republicans, Liberals, Catholic Codperatives and 
Popularists; third, the Opposition press and its 
newspaper men; fourth, Latin Rite Masonry. 
Nothing else stands in I] Duce’s imperialistic way 
except the church — internally considered, that 
is the only target left.” 

In Italy there is undoubtedly a still unfought 
spiritual war between traditional Catholic theology 
and Mussolini’s daring theory of state. Pius XI 
will restrain himself apparently from discharging 
any heavy artillery, at least until the Presidential 

case of Governor Smith is 





only anti-Christian but also 
essentially pagan. There has 
been, however, no clear, 
clean-cut speaking of this 
traditional pontifical mind 
on Italian Fascism. Indeed, 
the Catholic Mussolini mar- 
ried this “mother of all 
heresies” with benefit of 
minor clergy if not of su- 
preme pontiff. During me- 
dieval times bigger rulers 
than Il Duce were excom- 
municated for mere flirta- 
tions with this scarlet heretic. 

The pantheistic back- 





On October 13, for the first time in 
the more than fifty years that church 
and state have been estranged in 
Italy, the papacy has given a tenta- 
tive statement of the terms upon 
which it will patch up the quarrel. 
Mussolini’s conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the Vatican is said to have had 
much to do with the statement. Mr. 
Hearley, former United Press cor- 
respondent in Italy, later, assistant to 
the late Ambassador Thomas Nelson 
Page at Rome, and recently returned 
from a survey of Italy, gives his im- 
pressions of the controversy — of 
added interest just now because of the 

Smith-Marshall correspondence 


settled by the United States. 
In this connection, there are 
many Italians who predict 
an early papal utterance, 
“modernistically and demo- 
cratically toned,” and con- 
taining veiled references to 
the American polemic. Even 
after the solution of the 
Smith problem any really 
audible pronouncement or 
straightforward action 
against the Italian dictator 
on the part of the Pope is 
thought to be highly improb- 
able among Italy’s interested 








ground of Mussolinian phil- 

osophy, on the other hand, has been openly noted 
and boldly attacked by Spanish clericalism. Cath- 
olic organs like E/ Debate, which incidentally is the 
official mouthpiece of Primo de Rivera, condemn 
“the pantheist and pagan nationalism of Fascism.” 
This newspaper argues that the Fascist formula, 
“all to the state, nothing against the state, nothing 
outside the state,” leads to imperialism and war. 
A similar feeling has been communicated recently 
to the United States. Mussolini, who not long since 
was regarded by the average American priest and 
prelate as “a friend of the Vatican,” is now seen as 
a probable wolf in sheep’s clothing. Several weeks 
ago, while making a journalistic tour of Italy, I 
visited the American college at Rome. At that time 
the atmosphere of this priest-making institution 
was heavy with pro-Mussolini sentiment. 

But the Roman Jesuits even then were “not so 
sure,” as conversation with one of them revealed. 
With characteristic analysis he described the various 
Mussolinian campaigns of elimination. He listed 
them in the following order, declaring that they 
had a certain opportunistic chronology: “First, the 


lay intelligentsia. 

Practically speaking, His Holiness might well 
hesitate to bite the hand that feeds him. Il Duce 
has come out against the establishment of national 
churches, has legalized Catholic education, intro- 
duced compulsory religious instruction in public 
schools, destroyed Latin Rite Masonry, and abol- 
ished anticlericalism. All these so-called reforms of 
Mussolini not only enter into the woof and web of 


Fascist philosophy, but are directly or indirectly 


matters of official legislation. 

The menace to American institutions of democ- 
racy in the foreign flood of Mussolinian propaganda 
is obvious to. any intelligent investigator. This 
flood is channeled through such local agencies as 
the thousand and one Fascist branches throughout 
the United States, the Italian Digest and News 
Service, Inc., of New York, the Italian Historical 
Society publications, the Italian Houses of Culture 
being established in university centers like Colum- 
bia, and the Italo-American Fascist press. In addi- 
tion, the majority of the several hundred American 


citizens decorated by the Italian Government dur- . 


ing and after the war quite patently give aid and 
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comfort to the imperialistic cause of Fascism. 
Besides, the private loans made to Italy by Ameri- 
can bankers and the Italian stocks sold by American 
brokers have an extraordinary backfire of pro- 
Fascist propaganda. : 

Take, for instance, the antinational church phase 
of Il Duce’s governmental theory and analyze its 
possibilities as a foreign propaganda item. There is 
grave international peril in it. But let Italy’s 
dictator speak for himself. Here is an excerpt from 
his Camera speech of June, 1921, to which the 
foreign press gave scant attention: 


I maintain that the Imperial and Latin tradition 
of Rome is represented today by Catholicism. If, as 
Mommsen said thirty years ago, one could not stay 
in Rome without being impressed by the idea of 
universality, I both think and maintain that the 
only universal idea at Rome today is that which. 
radiates from the Vatican. J am very disturbed when 
I see national churches being formed, because I think 
of the millions and millions of men who will no longer 
look toward Italy and Rome. For this reason I advance 
this hypothesis, that if the Vatican should definitely 
renounce its temporal ambitions — and I think it 
is already on the road — Italy ought to furnish it 
with the necessary material help for the schools, 
churches, hospitals, etc., that a temporal power has 
at its disposal. Because the increase of Catholicism in 
the world, the addition of four hundred millions of men 
who from all quarters of the globe look toward Rome is 
a source of pride and of special interest to us Italians. 


Machiavelli’s Principe also advocated state ab- 
solutism, divorced politics from morality and 
made the end justify the means. Like I] Duce he had 
a vision of a great, world-gripping United Italy and 
is regarded by Fascist intellectuals as a forerunner of 
Fascism. The “Catholic Encylopedia’s” descrip- 
tion of “the black prince” bears a striking phil- 
osophical likeness to Mussolini. The latter has 
borrowed the “glorification of the state” idea from 
him. Upon receiving an honorary degree from 
Bologna University, a few years ago, Mussolini 
pronounced a remarkable eulogy on Machiavelli. 
Italy has changed much from those war-time days, 
when one of the most popular pieces of propaganda 
against the Kaiser was an Italian treatise called 
“The Return of Machiavelli.” 

In the Sixteenth Century the Vatican placed “II 
Principe” on the Index Librorum Expurgandorum. 
But up to this time the Sacred Congregation of the 
Inquisition has taken no action on the mass of 
official and unofficial Fascist literature, which is 
admittedly a reflection of that volume. This litera- 
ture contains more than one title by Mussolini. 

Jets of its troubled waters occasionally shoot 
above the Vatican’s diplomatic oil. Some months 
ago, Il Duce promulgated a decree designed to 
disorganize a large section of the Catholic Boys’ 
Scouts and incorporate it in the Fascist Balilla. 


Before the decree could be applied, the Pope him- 
self, in protest, dissolved the organization. Musso- 
lini was weakly caressed with one epistolary hand 
and slightly slapped with the other in the letter of 
dissolution, which Pius addressed to Cardinal 
Gasparri, papal Secretary of State. However, the 
Osservatore Romano used stronger language in its 
comment upon I] Duce’s decree and the Pope’s 
response. This official organ of the Vatican without 
mixture of words objected to the Mussolinian doc- 
trine that the state was the end and man, only the 
means. On March 1, weeks before the publication of 
the Marshall-Smith debate, the Osservatore Romano 
declared that Catholic organizations throughout 
the world must enter the field of politics sufficiently 
to support their doctrine of “the inviolability of 
human individuality.” Here is a definite religio- 
political issue, affecting church and state, and the 
papal position is clearly reflected in its own news- 
paper. Many a Protestant analyst would view this 
appeal to universal Catholicism as an evidence of 
the Vatican’s interference in the affairs of the state. 
If it be the contingency in which Governor Smith’s 
“dictates of conscience”’ would come into play, the 
American non-Catholic inquirer might legitimately 
ask: What part in the forming of this conscience 
would such a papal “advance notice” have? 


ET how uneasy must be the head that wears 

the triple crown. One pontifical ear catches the 
thunder of the pantheism of the Catholic Mussolini, 
while the other hears the far-away cry of the un- 
orthodox Catholic Smith: “I am an American 
Catholic.” The traditional scrutinizing curial mind 
has to see the potential spectre of an anathematized 
“national church” in that phrase, “American 
Catholic,” and “evidence of modernism” in the 
governor’s unmodified credo of the “absolute 
separation of church and state.’ Notwithstanding 
the weakness in the formally orthodox and meta- 
physical body of that moot Smith letter, there is 
challenge, whether conscious or unconscious, in that 
sharp, incisive concluding creed. Besides, even in 
the letter’s body there are veins of independent 
argument having no resemblance to anything in 
the political anatomy of the hoary Vatican. These 
apparently led the New York Times to editorialize 
with the utmost insouciance that the papacy looked 
at American Catholicism as a special case. The 
generally accurate Times knows neither its Pope 
nor its Curia nor the universal “‘oneness”’ of official 
Catholic doctrine. 

An American Catholic governor, aided and 
abetted by an American Catholic priest, might 
dismiss papal encyclicals with an airy wave of the 
mental hand, but the haughty Roman Curia does 
not. And this undemocratic organization with its 
deliberate working majority of Italian cardinals 
and its lack of a single American representative is 
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the governing agency of the universal church. 
These circular letters, called encyclicals, have been 
traditionally accepted by Catholic clergy and laity 
alike as authoritative if not infallible statements, 
looking toward world-wide Catholic discipline and 
welfare. This attitude toward these pontifical 
messages to the world’s Catholic bishops has been 
the rule, no matter what the occasional and pontif- 
cally unpopular exception has been. Did not four 
American Catholic bishops in immediate postwar 
days take the capital-and-labor encyclical of Leo 
XIII and apply it to present-day industrial rela- 
tions in the United States? Was not that applica- 
tion realized in the social reconstruction program 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C.? 

Now comes the breezy governor of New York 
independently demanding of Mr. Marshall “by 
what right do you expect me to assume respon- 
sibility for every statement that may be made in 
any encyclical letter?” Or again, “So little are these 
matters the essence of my faith that I, a devout 
Catholic since childhood, never heard of them until 
I read your letter.” The theological naiveté of the 
man must make the high gods laugh, although their 
vicars frown. Then, the almost facetious “you 
seem to think that Catholics must. be all alike in 
mind and in heart, as though they had been poured 
into and taken out of the same mind.” Neither 
supreme pontiff nor curial cardinal would find 
humble faith and respectful spirit in the final 
retort: “ You have no more right to ask me to defend 


as part of my faith every statement coming from 
a prelate than I should have to ask you to accept as 
an article of your religious faith every statement of 
an Episcopal bishop, or of your political faith every 
statement of the President of the United States.” 
Such gubernatorial language indirectly informs 
Leo XIII, Pius IX, and Pius X that they frequently 
talked through their hats. With Mussolini on 
one side of him and Governor Smith on the other, 
Pius XI is standing between the pointed horns of an 
historic dilemma. In this day and age a Pope must 
be careful lest he impale himself on either horn 
and see his universal authority pour away like so 
much lifeblood. Although to the papacy modern- 
ism is the devil’s holy water, can the pontifical robe 
keep itself dry of every sprinkle? After all, the his- 
tory of the Popes is something of a lesson in adapta- 
bility. The Vatican’s zigzag, seesaw policy toward 
Fascism promises to continue at least as long as 
Mussolini is in the ascendancy, and there is no 
indication that Governor Smith will be excommuni- 
cated for his Irish humor and Catholic nationalism. 


O all outward appearances the modern test 

between the civil state, whether democratic 
or imperialistic, and a generally reactionary re- 
ligious theocracy is thrillingly at hand. The papacy 
did not go out to meet the test. Now that it is here, 
will the Pope and his Italianized Curia ignore or 
dodge it? Or, since the state’s conversion is prac- 
tically impossible, squarely face it and conquer 
or be conquered? 


Back Stage in Washington 
Side Lights on a Happy Family Reunion 


HE first great “gab fest” of the Republican 
/ National Committee has come and gone. 
The next we hear of these astute fellows they 
will be knocking their knees under the table, at- 
tempting to select a convention city that will hurt 
nobody’s feelings. Mr. Butler’s October meeting 


proved a decided “flop,” 


like to talk things over the next time both were in 
Washington. Mr. Joe Kealing of Indiana penned 
in to say that he was recovering from his latest 
indisposition and had a load of political chitchat 
to get off his chest. Mr. Butler had not seen Mr. 


Roy West, secretary of the committee, all summer 
and felt an unquench- 








in theatrical parlance. 
The reasons for the 


“It’s always fair weather, when Republican na- 


able desire to shake 
that hand of friendship. 





deep, dark, cavernous, 
and mysterious convo- 
cation still seem beyond 
explanation. Yet one is 
always seeking reasons 
in politics and never 
finding them. 

Mr. Dave Mulvane 
of Kansas wrote Mr. 
Butler that he would 


tional committeemen get together,’ is the refrain 
which floated forth from Chairman Butler’s October 
meeting. The mystery which surrounded this con- 
vocation of Republican party chiefs is now revealed 
as nothing more than the dilemma of the Best Minds 


_as to which potential candidate was the likeliest 


contender for the nomination. Since none of them was 

able to guess at this early date, the sessions ended in 

the usual felicitations and expressions of friendship 
for the man in the White House 


Mr. Hodges of Colo- 
rado, treasurer of the 
committee, also felt an 
urge to get together. 
This is the whole story 
of the promptings of the 
meeting. It did not end 
there, however. 

Every national com- 
mitteeman, including 
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some colored brethren below Mason and Dixon’s 
line, heard whispers of the conclave. They changed 
their collars and purchased Pullman space to 
Washington. The big powwow of the “best minds” 
was on. Everybody saw smoke. A few thought they 
saw fire. Twenty or more chiefs washed the clinkers 
out of their eyes and proceeded to look and listen. 
Yet if those reliable fellows, the Washington cor- 
respondents, are to be believed, a score of the lead- 
ing Republican politicians of the country found 
little to talk about other than the state of the 
weather, each other’s health, and the size of the 


White House pancakes. 


je has seemed to me that the big boys came to 
Washington set to push Mr. Coolidge from the 
eleventh-story window. At least that was the im- 
pression they gave. The Pullman porter’s shoe rag 
was no sooner off the shining toe of Mr. Hilles’ boot 
than he pronounced the President down for a longer 
count than Tunney took in Chicago. The initial 
buzzing of the assembled heads of the national 
committeemen could be heard on the far side of the 
Washington Monument. It was all over with Cool- 
idge. This was the first day. 

Apparently William M. Butler and Dr. Clements 
of Missouri had something to say. Anyway, the 
second day Mr. Coolidge’s form was revived. By 
the third day it was alive and kicking. By the time 
the national committeemen had snatched up their 
satchels again the President was as firmly back in 
the picture as ever. Mind you, this conference was 
composed of the Big Men, the Best Minds, the 
Intelligentsia, the Practical Fellows of the Party — 
all spelled with capital letters. They had come to 
Washington “to go somewhere and do things.” 
Where they went and what they did still furnishes 
one of the best laughs of the fall. 

Mr. Coolidge kept quiet. Mr. Butler never opened 
his mouth. Dr. Clements protested his entire 
devotion to the occupant of the White House. Mr. 
Roy West was steadfast and Mr. Hodges was true 
loyalty. The Big Men, the Practical Fellows, who 
had come in to see for themselves what it was all 
about grew a little wary. At first, they admitted 
that Mr. Coolidge could have the nomination if he 
wanted it. Before they went away they intimated 
in no uncertain terms that he might be drafted. 

* Nothing was settled. Mr. Coolidge’s statement of 
August 2 that “I do not choose” remained the last 
word from that quarter. Mr. Butler who, on that 
same fateful August night, had been trapped into 
saying in his New York hotel suite that the Presi- 
dent could still have the nomination if he wanted it, 
neither added nor subtracted from that statement. 
Mr. Hilles of New York, having once loudly pro- 
claimed for Coolidge, declared he did not like to 
go too strong on Hughes for fear his prestige would 
be ruined by picking another refuser. In short, after 


many cigars had been smoked — Coronas are the 
choice of Mr. Butler — after many collars had been 
wilted, after all confidences had been exchanged 
except the pointed ones, each of the boys found 
himself playing cozy and refused to loosen up. 

“Now there’s Slemp,” said a group of politicians 
one night, pointing to the liquid brown innocent 
eyes of the national committeeman from Virginia, 
“what’s he goin’ to do?” 

“Join the wagon,” replied the former secretary 
to the President. 

“Yes, but what wagon?” came the chorus. 

Mr. Slemp, whose admiration and liking for the 
President are well known in Washington, meeting a 
response most probably expressed in Mr. Coolidge’s 
foreword to Mr. Slemp’s book, had stated the case 
for the crows. All were ready to “join the wagon,” 
yet all were in doubt as to which wagon to join. 

Yet the predicament in which the Northern 
gentlemen found themselves was as nothing com- 
pared to the quandary, nay, dismay, with which 
their Southern political brethren surveyed the 
scene. Getting off on the wrong foot proves a serious 
matter for a national committeeman from a North- 
ern State, but it spells disaster or next to it for one, 
like Mr. Slemp, who controls half the delegations 
from the South. 

There are scattered in the wastebaskets of one of 
the most prominent clubs in Washington interesting 
slips of paper on which are written Mr. Slemp’s 
guesses of the right candidate to back in 1928. They 
are absorbing documents, worthy of preservation in 
the Government’s archives. In his troubled and 
indecisive state of mind he doubtless would not 
have them found for the world. Mr. Slemp is sitting 
tight. So are Mr. Mulvane, Mr. Kealing, Tieless > 
Joe Tolbert of South Carolina, and all the other 
Best Minds who, during the first week in October, 
dulled a little the plush of the Willard’s sofas. 


HIS is the season of tight sitters. But the boys 
grow restive. They would like to know what to 
do. They would like to have their course pointed 
out to them in a reasonably clear manner. They do 
not wholly comprehend the New England frame of 
mind, best illustrated by Messrs. Coolidge and 
Butler, of waiting to see what will happen in the 
belief that what will happen will turn out for the 
best interest of themselves. It is my bet that some 
one of them will burst the bubble very soon, prob- 
ably before the December 6 meeting of the full 
committee. The desire to reap the rewards certain 
to go to those who are the first to join a candidacy 
proves too great an incentive for any man whose 
designation as a politician is usually prefixed by the 
word “practical.” 
Whichever way the cat jumps — in this case the 
cat is Mr. Coolidge — the boys are going to keep 
an eye on him up to the (Continued opp. page 440) 
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Readers and Writers 


O those interested in the reading 

I habits of this country there can be 

no more suggestive spectacle than 
the rise and progress of “The Modern 
Library.” These little books, costing 
ninety-five cents, have invaded the news 
stands and drug stores where once re- 
prints of cheap fiction reigned supreme: 
they are obtainable everywhere good 
books are not usually sold —to para- 
phrase the formula of our publishers. 
Once a series on the list of a general pub- 
lisher, they are now the backbone of an 
independent firm devoted to the promo- 
tion of these books, of which a new volume 
appears every month. The latest to reach 
me is “Selected Papers of Bertrand Rus- 
sell” (Modern Library, Inc.), and I notice 
that Renan’s “Life of Jesus” is promised 
before the end of the year. 

Are these two works typical of the 
series, and if so, what light do they throw 
on the reading public in this country? 
The last three were Butler’s “Erewhon,” 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and 
“Jude the Obscure.” Evidently the pub- 
lishers are not afraid to offer the best. 
¥et, I have often heard it suggested 
that the success of such a series depends 
largely on the attraction of books which 
are, or are reputed to be, risqué, sexy, 
daring, curious, or whatver other ad- 
jective accompanies the booksellers’ leer 
in such cases. On looking over a catalogue 
containing one hundred and forty-seven 
titles I can discover not quite a dozen 
which are of that type. 

At that, I think I am stretching a point, 
for I have counted authors whose mere 
names are supposed to conjure up illicit 
hopes in the bosoms of the uninitiated, 
although the works in question are un- 
impeachable: Maupassant’s “Une Vie,” 
the expurgated edition of “The Rain- 
bow,” by D. H. Lawrence, the equally 
bowdlerized translations of d’Annunzio’s 
flamboyant fictions. There is only one 
book by Zola, and that will not appear 
until next year; two books of James 
Branch Cabell are listed, on which the 
breath of scandal has never dwelt. As 
against the highest possible total of 
doubtful works, the number of first-rate 
authors of irreproachable respectability is 
overwhelming. 

Why should one wonder at finding 
Bertrand Russell in that galére, since he 
is in the company of William James, 
Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Max Stirner, and 
the anonymous compilers of “Contem- 
porary Science,” “Evolution in Modern 
Thought,” “An Outline of Psychcanaly- 
sis,” and “The Woman Question”? What 
is perhaps much more curious is the fact 


By Ernest Boyd 


that only twenty American authors are 
presented in the series, apart from those 
who may possibly have contributed to the 
miscellaneous compilations. 

Doubtless questions of copyright have 
largely determined the choice, in which 
European writers predominate. If so, 
there arises an interesting question as to 
whether it is easier to induce foreign pub- 
lishers to grant the right of cheap reprint 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 

The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). 

Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Something About Eve. By James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). 

Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway (Scribner). 


GENERAL 


Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 
of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 











and, that being the case, how American 
literature fares under such a handicap? 
If so few good American books can be ob- 
tained for ninety-five cents, and so many 
piffling novels are freely offered by other 
publishers of cheap reprints, what be- 
comes of our oft-professed concern for the 
spread of fine literature? 


| gprs dangerous and odious com- 
parisons, I will merely observe that 
the popular audience for which these 
books are intended does not evidently 
mistrust foreign literature as much as the 
current superstition in circles expert in 
the mentality of the crowd would have us 
believe. Even the stanchest patriot will 
admit that a reader with few dollars to 
spend cannot be blamed if he prefers a 
volume of Havelock Ellis, Anatole France, 
W. S. Gilbert, Ibsen, or Tolstoy to the 
American fiction so generously displayed 
in the drug stores at a corresponding 
price. The American Legion and the Ku- 
Klux Klan—or Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago — ought to look into this subtle 


plot to undermine and destroy true 
Americanism — unless it be that a true- 
born American will always prefer “ Polly- 
anna” to “Jude the Obscure,” and that 
we should rejoice the former rather than 
the latter is to be cheaply reprinted! 


HE thought of these sterling organ- 

izations for promoting Americanism 
suggests another field for zealot activity. 
Why does not some moral expert examine 
these books with a view to their heretical 
content? If “Mlle. de Maupin” causes 
the inevitable raising of moral eyebrows, 
what is to be said for such nefarious per- 
sons as Bertrand Russell? There is more 
“immorality” per inch in this volume of 
his selected writings than in MM. Gautier 
and Maupassant put together. The in- 
nocent reader whose mind is formed by 
such ideas as are here expressed will never 
rise to be a King Kleagle, nor become a 
regular subscriber to a success magazine. 
The first two chapters, taken from 
“Mysticism and Logic,” will be sad news 
to those who are engaged in saving us 
from the horrors of Darwinism. “A Free 
Man’s Worship,” as the first is called, 
offers no consolation to Fundamentalists, 
for Mr. Russell sets forth a creed which 
does not tally with the conventional no- 
tion of an agnostic’s desolate skepticism. 

His views upon the subject of the state, 
of education, of patriotism, of moral 
standards clearly demand the attention of 
the guardians of our welfare. For example: 
“There is in all conventional moralists a 
gross ignorance of psychology, making 
them unable to realize that certain virtues 
imply certain correlated vices, so that in 
recommending a virtue the consideration 
which ought to weigh is: does this virtue, 
with its correlated vice, outweigh the 
opposite virtue with its correlated vice? 
The fact that a virtue is good in itself is 
not enough; it is necessary to take account 
of the vices that it entails and the virtues 
it excludes.” 

One shudders at the thought of what 
may happen to the person who invests 
ninety-five cents in this volume and takes 
to heart the implications of that one 
sentence. And how can one be expected to 
enjoy the tabloids and the politicians 
when one hears: “I should judge a com- 
munity to be in a good state if I found a 
great deal of instinctive happiness, a 
prevalence of feelings of friendship and 
affection rather than hatred and envy, a 
capacity for creating and enjoying beauty, 
and the intellectual curiosity which leads 
to the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge.” Beware of this man; he be- 
lieves every word he says! 
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With the Rockies for Sounding Board 


HENRY WARD BEECHER: AN 
AMERICAN PORTRAIT. By Pax- 
ton Hibben. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $5.00. 


OW that Mr. Hibben has gone and 
N done it, one’s first reaction is to 
exclaim, “Why had no one 
thought of doing it long ago!”” Why has 
it not been obvious for the last ten or a 
dozen years — certainly since the date- 
marking “Queen Victoria” appeared — 
that in the career of Henry Ward Beecher 
the “new biographer” had ready to hand 
the richest, the most highly seasoned, the 
easiest to dramatize, of materials. Next to 
the good queen herself, there is scarcely 
a figure in the Nineteenth Century, not 
even Napoleon III, more friendly to the 
brush of the portraitist than the figure 
of the great preacher. And Mr. Hibben, 
like all good portrait painters, has done 
his work in a spirit nearer to the cari- 
caturist’s than to the photographer’s. Was 
it the late John Singer Sargent who once 
defined a portrait as a “likeness with 
something wrong about the mouth”? Mr. 
Hibben, in catching his likeness, has left 
“something wrong.” 

For the book he has written cannot and 
should not be read or judged as a de- 
tached, judicious, “scientific” study of a 
noncontroversial personality. A thousand 
questions remain unanswered when one 
has finished it. Hundreds of lapses from 
mere objectivity can be pounced upon 
by the dissenter. At point after point, 
with no real sacrifice of truth, the em- 
phasis could be shifted from the ground 
where Mr. Hibben has laid it, and the 
whole portrait would take on, now a 
kindlier, now a more imposing, aspect. 
The central episode in the book — the 
story of Beecher’s trial on a charge of 
adultery — leaves one reader not at all 
disposed to partisanship in behalf of a 
man with Beecher’s religious and social 
views, uncertain whether the entire truth 
has been told. The whole affair was clearly 
a shady one, and not all the shadow 
appears to fall on the great preacher. 
And -one may suspect that Mr. Hibben 
has belittled Beecher’s work in England 
for the Union cause only somewhat less 
unduly than Holmes and Lyman Abbott 
exaggerated it. 

The whole truth about such a man as 
Beecher would probably prove too com- 
plex to be stated with the severest 
objectivity. He belonged to the type 
which it is easy and convenient to de- 
scribe by the word “charlatan,” and the 
gap between charlatanry and simple 
hypocrisy is the gap between bewildered 


By Newton Arvin 


admiration and mere contempt. No 
black-and-white Chadband or Pecksniff 
emerges from Mr. Hibben’s pages. The 
man who does emerge is something of a 
genius, a man of strangely continental 
proportions, a man who — to paraphrase 
what was said of John Stuart Mill — was 
not unintelligibly used by the American 
people to fill the breach where a great 
spiritual leader should have been. 

It is, indeed, a chapter in the biography 
of the American character that Mr. 
Hibben has told, with a good deal of 
partiality. At one end, the son of Lyman 
Beecher touched the moribund Calvinism 
of the Seventeenth Century, stiffening in 


its fight for life; at the other end, he. 


touched the Twentieth Century Modern- 
ism of Lyman Abbott and Dr. Fosdick, 
which has made its peace with science 
and the dogma of progress. At one end, 
he touched the great old Constitutional 
compromises that had entrenched the 
“peculiar institutions” of the South; at 
the other end, he joined hands, far too 
closely, with the triumphant plutocracy 
of the Grant and Garfield era. He was 
at once one of the first champions of the 
movement for women’s rights, and one 
of the first clerical apologists for the gos- 
pel of business and opponents of the 
labor movement. The intellectual con- 
fusions, the clumsy readjustments, the 
wanderings between deep sincerity and 
doubtful conviction that all these changes 
imposed upon the American mind were 
mirrored in the dramatic inconsistencies 
—incoherences, at.the very least— of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s career. If he was a 
charlatan, he performed his tricks against 
a national background; his audience 
was a party to his conjuring just as the 
public of P. T. Barnum knew it was being 
hoaxed — gloried in its very gullibility 
and loved the man who did the gulling. 


E was exceptionally fitted by tem- 

perament and endowment to play 
that réle for his countrymen. It has al- 
ways been recognized — and Mr. Hibben 
merely amplifies and elucidates the charge 
—that his intellectual equipment was 
mediocre. In childhood and youth he 
was even regarded by his family and 
teachers as below the average in acumen, 
insight, and mental vigor. He never saw 
so deeply into the heart of social and 
moral problems that he was forced to 
state his solution of them in an unpopular 
and uncompromising way. His audiences 
did not have to follow him to some 
rigorous and distasteful logical conclu- 
sion. His real powers, as Mr. Hibben 
shows, were those of a great emotionalist. 


His frostbitten and disregarded child- 
hood left him at the beginning of his 
career with an engrossing need for ad- 
miration, sympathy, and affection; and 
the rest of his life was spent in multiply- 
ing and intensifying his sympathetic 
relationships with human beings. In him 
the undisciplined and misdirected emo- 
tionality of the Puritan turned pioneer 
found voice and a liberating gesture. 


T is on that ground, and not because 
it contains a commonplace tale of the 
priest caught flagrante delicto, that I 
should hope Mr. Hibben’s book might 
be widely read. There is a kind of sym- 
bolism that takes it out of the merely 
personal sphere in the spectacle Mr. 
Hibben reveals of young Henry Ward 
Beecher moping about in the chilly 
inhumane atmosphere of his father’s 
overcrowded parsonage at. Litchfield, 
discovering his unsuspected resources of 
emotional expression in his elocution 
lessons at Amherst, evading the aboli- 
tion issue, and waging war on intemper- 
ance in his early tentative years as a 
minister in Indiana, and finally coming 
into his own as a great popular pulpit 
orator in Plymouth Church, that extraor- 
dinary monument to American business 
and American evangelical piety. One 
visualizes a Friday evening prayer meet- 
ing in the Brooklyn tabernacle, crowded 
to the door with prosperous pewholders, 
the very galleries jammed with auditors, 
and the tall, bulky, histrionic figure of 
the preacher himself on the rostrum, his 
soft and ruddy countenance alight with 
fervor, the tears perhaps streaming down 
his cheeks, as he enunciates — with the 
Rocky Mountains for his sounding 
board —the great new gospel of the 
Love that is to take the place of the 
Puritan conscience. Plymouth Church 
becomes more than a house of worship in 
Brooklyn, and Beecher more than its 
pastor: what is taking place there is the 
funeral of an epoch — or the christening 
of another. at 
“Beecher stood forth a prodigious 
figure,” says Mr. Hibben searchingly, 
“not by blazing a path in any wilderness; 
but by the fact that his inner experience 
was identical with that of millions of his 
fellow countrymen. His gift was merely 
that he was articulate while they were 
not.” It is because he sees this and gives 
it a thematic centrality, and in spite of 
the overcorrected hostility with which he 
treats the man, that Mr. Hibben has 
written a book of large and perhaps last- 
ing significance. The. subtitle has -more 
relevance than subtitles generally have. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Happy Pilgrimage. By Corra Harris. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


ORRA‘HARRIS was born in Geor- 
gia, and married in 1887 the Rev. 
Lundy Howard Harris, a Methodist 
minister. During his last illness, Mrs. 
Harris had a “heart to heart talk with her 
maker,” and set to writing. Since then her 
gallant egotism has carried her through 
the following spiritual autobiographies, 
“A Circuit Rider’s Wife,” “My Book 
and Heart,” “As a Woman Thinks,” and 
“The Happy Pilgrimage.” Although 
prejudiced and frequently ignorant, Mrs. 
Harris possesses one brilliant literary 
gift: she knows how to write racy, in- 
formal prose. Blessed with shrewd com- 
mon sense, when not overwhelmed by her 
own opinions, she preaches with refreshing 
vigor. Her ability to exploit her own 
spiritual consciousness, her love of living, 
her homely experiences, her complete 
self-confidence, make her an ideal com- 
forter for the masses of dreary, over- 
worked women to whom she makes an 
intimate and personal appeal. 

“The Happy Pilgrimage” is an account 
of Mrs. Harris’ pilgrimage to California 
and of her adventures there following a 
severe heart attack. She encounters 
members of women’s clubs, movie actors 
and actresses, and even earthquakes. Her 
narrative is typical of her strength and 
weakness as a writer. When, for instance, 
she discusses modern literature, she is 
absurd; when she retells her adventures, 
she does so with a splendid sense of 
humorous humanity. One may be irritated 
at her shallow platitudes, contemptuous 
of her philosophy, but one cannot help 
feeling affection for this sturdy spiritual 
swashbuckler, who would “choose a stout 
pair of wings and settle down as a peaceful 
old gray pigeon in Paradise. No harp, nor 
glittering crown for me, dear Lord!” One 
knows what Mrs. Harris thinks of the 
Lord, but one wonders what the Lord may 
think of Mrs. Harris. 


ese eu & 


Lives. By Isaak Walton. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press (American 
Branch). $.80. 


N this new publication of Walton’s 
“Lives” the Oxford University Press 
has caused a most delectable piece of 
Seventeenth Century piety and humor to 
lie at the disposal of a meagre but appreci- 
ative purse. In a period when the church- 
men of England were playing the chief 
réles on the public stage, when the temper 
of the age pointed to imminent revolution 
and division, Walton set himself the 
unique task of recounting the lives of 
five leading figures in a spirit of gentle 


tranquillity, emphasizing and extolling 
only simple virtues of kindly living and 
devout aspiration. Not that he reflects the 
austerity of Puritanism, but rather the 
genial and happy atmosphere of the truly 
cultured and letter-loving mind. No au- 
thor could have been better fitted to 
understand and portray the worthy char- 
acter of men like John Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and Richard Hooker than Wal- 
ton, with his naive and artless genius for 
clear, pictorial writing. A rare but not un- 
deserved tribute has been paid him by 
George Gissing in the person of Henry 
Ryecroft when he mourns, “Oh why has 
it not been granted me in all my long 
years of pen-labour to write something 
small and perfect, even as one of these 
lives of ‘honest Isaak’!” 


** * * * 


The Romantick Lady. By Vivian Burnett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

ERE is a book that savors of the 

long, delicious days of one’s own 

more or less distant childhood. Particu- 
larly to those middle-aged souls who 
recall the Fauntleroy tales, “The Roman- 
tick Lady” will come with a particular 
friendliness of appeal. In a subtitle Mr. 
Burnett calls this biography “The Life 
Story of an Imagination.” With remark- 
able consistency he has made it not only 
the account of the events in the life of 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, but a record 
of the effect of these events on a great 
imagination. If the style of the beginning 
seems a bit pursed up and mincing, it 
may perhaps be excused. Perhaps it is 
the better art to reflect in a sweet ap- 
proach the period when we were taught 
to turn our toes out. From this rather 
“overdearested” beginning, the story 
moves on with more humor and concludes 
simply with Mrs. Burnett’s own summary 
of her life effort, “ ... with the best 
that was in me I have tried to write 
more happiness into the world.” 


see * * 


Trader Horn. Edited by Ethelreda Lewis 
with a foreword by John Galsworthy. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 


‘JT HAVE delayed reviewing this book 

for a long time. When I first read it, 
my impression was — this is too good to 
be true. Then I read the peans of 
critics. In spite of the impressive, swelling 
chorus of praise, however, I continue in 
the impression that this volume represents 
an artistic, clever, convincing swindle. 
Trader Horn, an African trader gone sour, 
is here represented as an itinerant, 


penniless peddler whose conversation so 
intrigues a literary South African lady 
that she engages him to write the story of 
his life. Half the book is his stilted, formal 
account of extraordinary adventures and 
the other half consists of his brilliant, 
profound conversational comments on 
the same. Now, to my doubting mind, it 
is not quite on the cards that so wise, 
pungent, and fluent a commentator could 
be at once the hopeless prig of the written 
word and the down-and-out tinker of the 
background. The authoress may have 
met an aged bum whose flashes of remi- 
niscence made her urge him to write his 
autobiography. But beyond that — in 
spite of all the Literary Guild in congress 
assembled —I will not go. As a wise, 
witty work of art, “Trader Horn” is 
surprising in its freshness and originality. 
As an authentic human document it 
assays about nineteen per cent gold. 


** *& * * 


The Locomotive God. By William Ellery 
Leonard. New York: The Century 


Co. $4.00. 


(CEVERAL years ago William Ellery 

Leonard rose to literary prominence 
through the publication of “Two Lives,” 
a sonnet group in which he illuminated 
with little or no disguise a tragic passage 
from his own history. In “The Locomo- 
tive God,” he has written in prose a com- 
plete autobiography, describing his fight, 
not yet ended, against neurasthenia. Few 
men are willing to expose their lives so 
completely to public scrutiny as has Mr. 
Leonard. The book is a skillful effort at 
self-analysis, sparing no details which the 
author believes valuable in an estimate of 


his “case.” 
x** &£* *& 


Yellow Gentians and Blue. By Zona Gale. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


oe requirements of periodical fiction 
have brought forth such a flood of 
well-turned, entertaining short stories 
that one is apt to forget what great ends 
this brief type of fiction can search out. 
A collection such as this brings one up 
with a start to wish that large circulations 
did not serve as a bar to the more frequent 
publication of such stirring bits as these. 
Most of the stories are very short; none 
of them shows that carefully tricked-out 
technique which is so much the mark of 
the successful short-story writer, yet each 
leaves its deep impression — an impres- 
sion which arrives suddenly, out of the 
genre backgrounds, and is the more strik- 
ing because of the simple springs of its 
tragedy. Miss Gale’s creative powers 
seem at their best in this short form. 
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What the World Is Doing 


OLLOWING hard upon the recent 
PF scpreme Court decision returning 
Teapot Dome naval oil reserve to the 
Government, Harry F. Sincrair, oil 
magnate, and ALBERT B. Fatt, former 
Secretary of the Interior, 
— have gone on trial in Wash- 

e ° . 
ington charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government in 
connection with the Teapot Dome leases. 
The Supreme Court decision, given out on 
October 10, was a unanimous one. It 
sustained the Government on all counts, 
stated that the lease of Teapot Dome to 
the Sinc arr interests had been conceived 
in fraud, and declared Fa. to have been 
“a faithless public officer.” The reserve 
was ordered returned to the Government. 
Owen J. Roserts of Pennsylvania and 
former Senator ATLEE PoMERENE of Ohio 
have had charge of the Government’s case 
from the beginning, and they are appear- 
ing to prosecute the defend- 
ants before the Supreme 
Court of the District of 
Columbia in the present criminal case. 
The trial opened on October 17, and in the 
afternoon of the following day, after the 
jury consisting of ten men and two women 
had been selected, counsel for Government 
and defense gave their opening arguments. 
Martin W. Lirt.eton, chief counsel for 
the defense, revealed his case to rest 
largely upon the alleged danger that the 
oil in Teapot Dome reserve would be 
drained off into adjacent lands belonging 
to private persons and therefore lost to the 
Government. Mr. Roserts pointed out in 
his opening statement that Secretary Fai 
had been informed by experts in the 
-Department of the Interior that this 
danger was nonexistent, and that the 
leases were made in favor of SINCLAIR 
after this report was in his hands. Mr. 
Roserts also summarized briefly the 
movements of Fat. during the time the 
leases were being discussed, and mentioned 
the deposit of Liberty bonds to his credit, 
as a preliminary indication of collusion 
between him and the Sincxairr interests. 
The Government expects to call some 
seventy witnesses to prove its contentions. 
Senator Witu1am E. Borau of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is intent on bringing 
prohibition into the open as a major issue 
of the 1928 campaign, both 
= nationally and in State 
Prohibition ¢lections. His intention was 
made known on October 17 
when he announced that he would open 
his campaign on November 12 with a 
speech in New York before the New York 
Women’s Club for Law Enforcement. Al- 
though he has not said so directly, it is 


Fall and 
Sinclair 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


intimated that he hopes to inveigle the 
Republican party into inserting a dry 
plank in the 1928 national platform. 
“If we can correctly read the purposes of 
the organization leaders through their 
actions,” he wrote to the chairman of the 
New York Women’s Club for Law En- 
forcement, “‘it is clear that both political 
parties propose to avoid anything in the 





The Week 


QBitter brew for Sinclair and 
Fall. Criminal cases follow upon 
civil. The gift of Liberty bonds. 
Senator Borah leads the elephant 
to water. Dr. Butler calls for 
decisive issues. The peril of 
“glittering generalities.” {Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot joins the tax- 
reduction chorus and strikes the 
note of $350,000,000. {Leaders of 
business visit a watering place. 
They talk of flood control, mer- 
chant marines, cabbages, and 
kings. {A channel swimmer’s hoax 
to end hoaxes. FThe Vatican 
comes into the open. Il Duce 
smiles upon the church. /Europe 
mixes chemicals. An anti-Ameri- 
can trust? QMustapha Kemal 
speaks at some length. {The 
White House alive with rumors of 
prosperity. Fewer strikes this 
year. J Journey’s end for Ruth and 
George, with a rescue act by the 
Barendrecht. YHome-coming for 
the transoceanic air passenger, 
with ritual by Jimmy Walker. 











way of a committment to the upholding 
and maintaining of the Constitution of the 
United States, except perhaps an insipid, 
meaningless generality to the effect that 
they believe in law and order. They might 
just as well say under the present circum- 
stances that they believe in the Ten 
Commandments.” Senator Bora has 
never swerved from his allegiance to the 
dry cause, and in Boston, last April, he 
debated the subject of prohibition with 
Dr. Nicnotas Murray Bvt Ler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University. A verdict of 
unofficial judges was in his favor. 
Interestingly enough, Dr. BuTLer has 
recently been talking along allied, though 
somewhat broader lines. Before the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in New York 
initia, October 17, he urged a 
: rebirth of real thinkin 
Speaks Out ;. American life. But far. 
ther, he called for political leaders who 
were not afraid to speak out upon im- 


portant matters. He charged that candi- 
dates for public office — and the coming 
Presidential campaign was a case in 
point — attempted to “creep up to the 
Presidential office under the cover of 
glittering generalities and personal friend- 
ships.” He pointed to prohibition and 
world peace as the two fundamental 
issues which should be discussed by 
Presidential candidates. And his intima- 
tion was that neither of these important 
matters would receive specific attention 
from the candidates. 

Senator REED Smoot of Utah is back‘in 
Washington and his voice is the latest to 
join the predictions as to just how much 
the 1928 tax cut will be. Senator Smoot 

is chairman of the Senate 
Senator ‘. Finance Committee, so that 
—" his prophecy holds some- 
what more weight than a 
number of those which have been so freely 
advanced. He sets the figure at $350,000,- 
000, and suggests that the cut be applied 
as follows: $150,000,000 to reducing the 
corporation tax from 13% to 12 per cent, 
$100,000,000 to eliminating the automo- 
bile and admission taxes, and $100,000,000 
to readjusting the middle surtax brackets 
of the income tax. Senator Smoor believes 
that the surplus for the fiscal year may be 
as much as $500,000,000. He emphasizes 
the impossibility of predicting the amount 
which may be applied to tax reduction 
before it is known how much Congress will 
appropriate for flood control and other 
projects requiring large outlays. 

Flood control was discussed as well at 
the meeting of the National Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at West Baden, Indiana, on October 

17. This organization, it 

Apostles of wil] be remembered, re- 

Business : . 

cently came in for a certain 

amount of criticism from President 
Coo.ipcE following its statement that 
there should be a tax cut of $400,000,000 
this year. Mr. CooLipcE suggested that 
the organization turn its attention to 
influencing Congress toward curtailing 
expenditures as much as possible rather 
than instructing the Government. Lewis 
E. Pierson, president of the council, in 
the opening address mentioned downward 
tax revision, Mississippi flood control, 
scientific postal rates, and private owner- 
ship and development of the merchant 
marine as cardinal points in the Chamber’s 
legislative program. He charged that 
postal rates were not fixed scientifically, 
but as a matter of political expediency. 
Mr. Pierson also took a leaf from Mr. 
Coo.ipce’s book in urging economy upon 
the Government, stating that “Govern- 
ment should not harass its citizens by 
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imposition of needless and costly pro- 
cedures.” In regard to flood control, he 
urged its necessity as a measure of national 
defense, and stated that it should be con- 
sidered entirely apart from any other proj- 
ect. This, apparently, referred to rumors 
in some quarters that various Congress- 
men are planning to use the certainty of a 
flood-control measure as a truck horse to 
carry through quite unrelated projects 
which might otherwise be sidetracked. 

From Paris on October 15 came the 
announcement of an alliance between 
German and French chemical industries. 
Coupled with the fact that a similar 

alliance existed between the 

Chemistry German and British indus- 

hae om tries it was accepted gener- 

pe : 

ally as a move to establish a 
European chemical trust for the purpose 
of combating the American, industry in 
the world market, particularly in South 
America and the Far East. It is expected 
that as the trust gains headway Italy 
and Switzerland will join in. Advance 
reports of the Franco-German agreement 
explain that the French have agreed to 
restrict their sales in Germany, that the 
Germans have promised to withdraw 
gradually from the French market, and 
that having reached an accord on the 
situation in Europe they will coperate in 
going after world trade in chemicals. The 
new chemical trust is compared with 
the European steel trust against which 
the steel industry .of the United States 
has been competing for some time. The 
tendency toward European industrial 
combinations is said to be growing; in 
fact, prominent European business men 
are quoted as favoring such combinations 
in all key industries. 

To educate the peasants of Anatolia 
on recent Turkish history, President 
Mustapua Kemat indulged last week in a 
400,000 word address before the National 

_. Congress meeting at Angora. 

cer Commencing with a picture 

arathon P = 

of the despair which pre- 

vailed when the Allies occupied Constan- 

tinople in 1919, he traced the progress of 

Turkey from dark to brighter days under 

his own leadership. KEmat is said to have 

spent six months in preparing the ad- 

dress, and its presentation, including rest 
periods, occupied seven days. 

American industry and agriculture are 
on a sound foundation and the outlook 
for the future is promising, according to 
reports emanating from the White House 

«do after a Cabinet meeting in 
Optimism Washington last week. An 
in the ; : 
Nation  2Nalysis of the trade situa- 
tion based upon information 
provided by the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Labor, and the Treasury, was given out by 
the President. It showed that there had 
been a slight decline in building activity 
throughout the country, but. that con- 
struction programs. were moving satis- 
factorily; that there had been a falling off 


in the net receipts of railroads but not in 
tonnage; that decrease in railway pas- 
senger service was continuing because of 
the automobile. Industry is facing fewer 
strikes this year, having but twenty-seven 
pending now as against fifty a year ago, 
and of the twenty-seven none is reported 
to be causing great unemployment. Con- 
ditions are not altogether favorable in the 
shoe and textile industries, but both are 
taking steps to accommodate themselves 
to changing economic conditions. 

As for crops, the President intimated 
that with the exception of cotton they 
were fully as good as those of last year. 
If the sales of mail-order houses are taken 

as an index, there is a larger 

Crops and byying power among people 

the Trade ; 

Balance generally, and particularly 

among the farm population. 
Exports and imports are keeping up well. 
Imports are not so large if figured in 
dollars, but that is because the American 
producer is not paying so much for im- 
portations of rubber as he did a year ago. 

Last week in these pages it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Dororuy CocHRANnE 
Locan, an Englishwoman, had broken 
Miss GerTrupE Eperve’s Channel- 
swimming record by an 
hour and twenty minutes. 
Following the subsequent 
presentation by a British journal of £1,000 
as reward for her feat, however, Dr. Locan 
admitted that it was all a hoax, that 
she had been in the water only a very few 
hours, and that furthermore she had filed a 
statement of her intentions to do just that 
before she left England for Cape Gris-Nez, 
France. Her purpose, she said, was to 
prove to the British and American publics 
how easily they could be deceived. She 
returned the prize money at the time of 
her admission. 

Her act has aroused a storm of con- 
troversy both here and abroad. The 
Professional Swimmers’ Association cabled 
congratulations from New York, hailing 
the hoax as “a _ pioneer 
effort to bring about authen- 
tication of records made by 
professional swimmers.” Paris regarded it 
as a huge joke, and approved the idea back 
of it thoroughly. But the British Medical 
Association was severe in its denunciation 
of Dr. Locan, declaring the hope that 
“* she will now sink back into the obscurity 
from which she never should have 
emerged,” and added, “we shall probably 
leave her severely alone after the disgrace- 
ful trick she has played on everybody.” 

The first step toward closing the breach 
which has existed between the Catholic 
Church and the Italian Government 
since the unification of the country in 

1870 when the church was 

ri Ll shorn of temporal power 
was made in Rome on 

October 13. In an editorial in the Osser- 
vatore Romano, official organ of the 
Vatican, the conditions upon which 


Channel 
Swim a Hoax 


“Pioneer 
Effort” 


friendly relations between the Pope and 
the Government could be restored were 
suggested. If the breach is to be healed, 
temporal power and full independence 
must be returned to the Pore, says this 
journal, and sufficient land must be ceded 
to the church to form a free and inde- 
pendent papal state. In this editorial and 
that appearing on the following day, the 
opinion was expressed that only if the’ 
supreme head of the Catholic Church 
were to be allowed complete temporal as 
well as spiritual freedom from entangle- 
ments with all Governments could the 
indispensable sovereignty of the Vatican’ 
over the world of Catholicism be justi- 
fiably maintained. 

These statements of the Osservatore 
acted as a bombshell in official circles 
at the Italian capital. But in general, 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that Premier Mussouin1 
would act to take advantage 
of the situation, as his efforts 
to arrive at more friendly relations with 
the Vatican have been obvious, not only 
since his assumption of the dictatorship, 
but as early as 1921, at which time he 
publicly expressed his anxiety over the 
tendency toward the organization of 
national churches. 

The transoceanic flight of Rutu Exper, 
amateur aviatrix, and her pilot, GEorGE 
HAa.pemaN, with Paris as its objective, 
ended on the morning of October 13 some 
350 miles west of the Azores. 
Their plane, the American 
Girl, was sighted that 
morning by the Dutch steamer, Baren- 
drecht, and when the ’plane came over the 
ship a message was dropped on deck in- 
quiring: “How far are we from land and 
which way?” While an answer was painted 
on the deck the ’plane continued to hover 
above it; then she landed alongside the 
Barendrecht and the flyers climbed out on 
the wings. The Barendrecht launched a 
boat by means of which Hatpeman and 
Miss ELDER were rescued and brought 
aboard. When an effort was made to take 
the airplane on board two explosions 
occurred and forced its abandonment. 

The second man to set foot on European 
soil after a nonstop flight from the United 
States returned to New York on October 
17. CuHartes A. Levine, who, with 
Levine Home CLARENCE CHAMBERLIN as 

his pilot, followed Linp- 
BERGH across the Atlantic in the Columbia, 
was taken from the Leviathan at quaran- 
tine by the official tug and landed at the 
Battery, whence he was taken at noon to 
city hall to be greeted by Mayor WaLKER 
and his stalwart reception committee. 
Luncheon at the Hotel Astor followed, 
with denunciation from the mayor of 
those who had conducted “‘a campaign of 
whispered detraction” against Levine 
for his actions in Europe. Levine’s be- 
lated return now leaves but one transat- 
lantic team outstanding. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


have been distinctly incendiary in 

character. Last week we published 
a letter from the editor of the Beaufort, 
North Carolina, News, in criticism of Mr. 
George Fort Milton’s article on the 
Democratic problem in the South. This 
week, from Princeton, New Jersey, we 
have received a second comment inspired 
by the same article. Although the writer 
evidently intended them as such, we 
frankly do not believe that his words are 
a pertinent and specific criticism of the 
Milton article and feel that the letter is 
rather a careful criticism of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the attitude of the coun- 
try toward it. In this regard, we take no 
exception here to the writer’s point of 
view, preferring to let it argue for itself. 
Those who read the letter from Beaufort 
last week stressing the religious difficulties 
will find this one particularly interesting 
for its different perspective. 


Or: issue for October 8 seems to 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of October 8 appears “ Pro- 
gressive Democrats in a Quandary,” by 
George Fort Milton. The article seems to 
divide naturally into two parallel lines of 
thought. The one, the “quandary” itself, 
seems to be plainly a Democratic family 
matter and leaves the Republicans in a 
state of complete equanimity. The other 
train of ideas expresses with unusual 
clarity that perverseness of thought which 
has become so prevalent throughout the 
country in recent years. 

{Many of us, and good Americans, too, 
object to the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution not because of what it is, 
but because of where it is. For nearly a cen- 
tury and a half the Constitution was and 
remained a code of government, on the 
foundation of which was erected a really 
democratic structure. 
{We deplore its use in this instance as the 
carrier of what is really a regulatory law. 
Regulation of the liquor traffic was needed; 
but a method to the achieving of that end 
should have been found which was more 
elastic in its working and less irrevocable 
in its character. 
A continuation of the idea is found in Mr. 
Milton’s quotation from Mr. McAdoo’s 
letter. The text he takes from it is “nulli- 
fication.” It seems, from the context, that 
a nullifier of the Constitution is he who 
does not agree with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to that document; and that need be 
his only qualification. In fact, this one 
Amendment seems already to have out- 
grown the stem on which it was grafted. 
{Particularly incomprehensible to many of 
us is the veneration of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in the territory which finds 
need of grandfather clauses and their like 
to counteract the effect of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the same 
Constitution. The choice of the ox to_be 
gored seems a serious one. 

Joun S. Van NEst. 


N criticism of Charles Phelps Cushing’s 
article in the same issue, “What Can 
We Do About Noise?” a correspondent 
from St. Louis strikes a note of slight 


-chagrin. In all fairness, we must admit the 


soundness of the point he thrusts forward. 
However, we feel also that Mr. Cushing 
was not entering into a precise and aca- 
demic discussion of his subject. Without 
any pretense of erudition he was dealing 
with one of the bogeys of present-day 
existence “according to his lights” and 
with the impatient fervor of the normal 
man whose back has been reluctantly 
pressed against the knobby wall of 
philosophy. Perhaps Mr. Cushing himself 
might regard the problem through dif- 


ferent glasses tomorrow. 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of October 8 Charles 
Phelps Cushing makes a fervent appeal for 
the abatement of useless noises, in which 
we must all be with him. But he appears to 
blame science and scientists for the exist- 
enceof noisy devices. These are the product 
of inventors, not of scientists. Scien- 
tists as such do not invent machines, they 
discover facts, formulate natural laws, use 
these to discover further facts and laws. 
Inventors often use these results in their 
work. Part of the inventor’s product is 
good, part bad; the scientist should be held 
responsible for neither. 

{The chemist finds that by distillation of 
certain organic substances “‘ wood alcohol” 
can be produced. He is directly responsible 
neither for the extended and valuable use 
of this liquid in the arts, nor for the death 
of men who mistakenly drink it. The scien- 
tist did not evolve the airplane, the auto- 
mobile, the moving picture, or the radio, 
although the inventors of these used his 
discoveries. Edison, named by Mr. Cush- 
ing as the only scientist who offers him 
“even the smallest grain of comfort,” is 
not a scientist at all — he is an inventor. 
{Having spent much of my life, I believe 
not unsuccessfully, in an attempt to pre- 
sent the work of both science and invention 
to the public in readable form, it grieves 
me beyond measure to find a presumably 
intelligent man who is unable to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

Artuur E, Bostwick. 





pes letters have come in to us re- 
cently censuring sharply the review 
of “Professional Patriots,”’ edited by Nor- 
man Hapgood and published by Albert 
and Charles Boni, which we included 
among our short book notes in this same 
belabored issue. For the review we make 
no qualification or excuse: the reviewer 
expressed himself as he felt the occasion 
warranted. To our correspondents we 
express regret that they should have found 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

The first of the letters comes from 


Mrs. B. L. Robinson of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts Public Interests 
League, Inc.: 


Dear Sir: 

Your review of “Professional Patriots” 
has decided me against renewal. If you are 
not in a position to learn whether or not 
such a book as that is reliable in its state- 
ments, you should not give your readers 
the impression that it is. It happens that 
every statement in the book concerning 
organizations with which I am personally 
connected is false. The animus of the book, 
is, of course, perfectly plain — to discredit 
every group opposing the Socialist and 
Communist program. The Daily Worker, 
which advertises itself as the “‘ Voice of the 
Third International,” considers the book 
such admirable Communist propaganda 
that it has printed it verbatim in its 
columns. 

Marcaret C, Rosinson. 





HE second letter comes from Milton, 

Massachusetts, and asserts, rather 
more specifically perhaps, the same 
argument as the first: 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of October 8 I regret to see 
a review of “Professional Patriots” which 
would give your readers the impression 
that the book is accurate. I find in this 
book false statements about an organiza- 
tion of which I am secretary (Sentinels of 
the Republic), a publication (the Woman 
Patriot) of which I am a director, and a 
second organization (the Massachusetts 
Public Interests League) of which I was the 
first president. 
@In the book is printed a list of indorsers, 
of whom it says: “It is of course under- 
stood that the indorsers were not responsi- 
ble for the investigation itself, nor have 
they all read its findings. They are in 
sympathy with its purpose and approach, 
believing such an inquiry should be given 
the widest possible hearing.” 
{There are some seventy of these in- 
dorsers, about half of whom are teachers or 
clergymen. One wonders if the list is cor- 
rect, and if so, if accuracy is no longer a 
requisite of a teacher, or tolerance that of a 
professed disciple of Christ. 


Karuarine T. Batcu. 





EFORM of the House of Lords is a 
periodical British agitation. Last 
spring’s flutter was only nicely out of 
mind when the fall season brought new 
proposals. J. B. Atkins, assistant editor of 
the London Spectator, who is contributing 
a monthly article to THE INDEPENDENT, 
discussed the venerable House of Peers in 
our October 8 issue. One of his statements 
has called forth the following comment 
from a correspondent in Albany, New 
York. Apparently our correspondent feels 
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a kindred spirit in Mr. Atkins, and is 
anxious that he should not misunderstand 
a change which has come about in our 
Government which reverses the power of 
the two Houses. 


Dear Sir: 

Mr. J. B. Atkins is implying a compari- 
son which fails to exist when he says that 
no one in England would grant to an Upper 
House such powers as are enjoyed by the 
United States Senate. Doubtless he is 
under the misapprehension that our House 
of Representatives is entirely analogous to 
the British House of Commons, Whereas 
this was probably the ideal which the 
Constitution had in mind, in practice it has 
worked out that the Senate is by far the 
more independent body, and bears a closer 
analogy to the British House of Commons 
in its freedom of debate than does the 
House. One doesn’t exactly ‘lame Mr. 
Atkins for worrying, however, at the 
prospect of a second legislative branch 
with powers equal to that of the House of 
Commons, With all the occasional objec- 
tion to the manner in which our Represent- 
atives are restrained from vigorous debate 
upon matters of which they know little, 
sage and practical persons must reflect 
that the net result of removing this re- 
straint would be merely to double the 
amount of time necessary to get anything 
done. Which would really mean that 
nothing would ever be accomplished, 
granting the time which Congress spends 
each year in passing futile and unenforce- 
able laws. 

CuesTER A. CROWELL, 





Back Stage in Washington 


(Continued from page 434) 

very moment the hammer brings the 
convention to order. They may be for 
Hoover in November, Lowden in Decem- 
ber, Dawes in January, and Hughes 
throughout the spring, but they will all be 
very careful to have letters of allegiance 
reposing in the White House files. The 
situation is too ticklish to do anything 
else. For this reason, if for no other, they 
will continue to sing in harmony of the 
fact that “Mr. Coolidge can have it if he 
wants it.” This introduces a very confus- 
ing factor in the campaigns of the gentle- 
men who are already counting the White 
House furniture and drawing up invitation 
lists for Mayflower parties. 

My long-cherished admiration for Mr. 
Butler — Sweet William as he is affec- 
tionately known to the Baltimore Sun — 
never reached such heights as during this 
latest session. Never has he appeared 
more uncommunicative or reluctant to 
talk. Not only did he refuse to make any 
contribution to current political knowl- 
edge, but he even refused to repeat those 
guarded and reluctant admissions of 
which he had been guilty in the past. 
Perhaps he was in his happiest mood 
when he confided to the assembled news- 
paper men that his fellow committee- 
men were simply going over the ground 





preparatory to the calling of the next con- 
vention and recalling the happy memories 
of the last one. 

“Yes,” remarked a seasoned corre- 
spondent without a muscle of his face out 
of place, “that was a well-managed 
convention.” 

Be it said for William M. Butler that he, 
too, never turned a hair although there 
must have raced through the mind of 
everyone present those memorable hours 
in Cleveland in 1924 when a Republican 
convention ran away from its managers, 
politicians paced in front of the radio 
microphones raving, “What the hell do we 
do now?” Mr. Borah refused the Vice 
Presidential nomination and Lowden 
turned it down, the Coolidge people 
wanted Hoover and the convention 
nominated Dawes. It was a merry cirgus. 

A “happy” memory? Not all the apple- 
sauce has gone out of politics yet. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


THe INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
phat the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
or comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Pusn Beninp Farm Reuter. 1. Senator 
Capper is a prominent figure in public life. Before 
studying the article, it will be well to know some- 
thing about the author. What State does he repre- 
sent in Congress? What are his party affiliations? 
Look up his record to find out what stand he has 
taken on major problems of the day. Remember in 
reading this, as in some of the previous political 
articles of THE INDEPENDENT, that the author is 
taking an “interested view.” 2. What was the fate 
of the McNary-Haugen bill in the sixty-ninth 
Congress? What were its main provisions? On what 
grounds was it opposed? 3. Notice Mr. Capper’s 
reference to the movement of population away 
from the farm. What seem to be the causes of it? 
If you live in a rural community, perhaps you will 
be able to provide some first-hand material on this 
question. Discuss in class the relative advantages of 
farm and city life. Write a paper of five hundred 
words or more pointing out the advantages of one 
over the other. Make it a lively, personal essay, 
drawing on your own experience in city or country 
to lend interest. 4. Mr. Capper expresses the belief 
that “there will be no revision of tariff schedules at 
this session of Congress.” Have you noticed in re- 
cent newspapers any predictions to the contrary? 
How does the new French tariff on American goods 
complicate matters? 5. Mr. Capper’s article raises 
the whole question of tariffs. Be sure you know just 
what is meant by the term. What is a “protective” 
tariff? 6. Discuss some of the tariff controversies 
which have arisen in Congress during the course of 
our history. Let the class divide itself into two 
groups, one arguing in favor of a protective tariff, 
the other for free trade. 7. In connection with Mr. 
Capper’s discussion of inland waterways, study 
on a map the river systems of the United States. In 
what regions does water transportation seem most 
feasible? Discuss the St. Lawrence River project. 
What advantages would there be in loading ocean- 
going ships at Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleve- 
Jand, Buffalo, and other lake ports? Does the plan 
seem practicable? 8. Is it an injustice in your mind 
that the farmer, receiving one twelfth of the national 
income, should pay one fifth of the taxes? Account 
for this situation. 9. Comment on the statement 
that “the dominant need of American food pro- 
ducers is higher prices.” 10. Summarize in writing 

RUMFORD PRESS 
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the gist of Mr. Capper’s argument for farm relief. 
Do you share his viewpoint? 

Wuere Cuurcu anp State Conrticr. 1. Prob- 
ably you have noticed in the news of the day that 
the Osservatore Romano, official newspaper of the 
Vatican, has suggested a restoration of the papal 
state. Mussolini is said to be favorable to the idea. 
Before reading Mr. Hearley’s article look up the de- 
tails of this latest move on the part of the church. 
Make sure that you understand the present status 
of the church in Italy. 2. What was the papal 
state? When was it done away with? 3. Mr. Hearley 
links the conflict of church and state in Italy with 
the open correspondence between Charles G. Mar- 
shall and Governor Smith of New York. Mr. Mar- 
shall denied that Mr. Smith could become President 
of the United States and at the same time retain his 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church. He held 
that the obligations imposed by the Presidency 
would conflict with those imposed by the church. 
Do you remember Governor Smith’s reply? What 
was the gist of it? 4. What was the origin of “Fas- 
cism” in Italy? What are the main characteristics of 
the Fascist movement? 5. Trace the rise of Musso- 
lini to power. Do you admire the man, or not? Com- 
pare him with other dictators, living or dead. 
Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
dictatorship as a form of government. 6. Make sure 
that you understand all the terms used by Mr. 
Hearley. Define: “pontifical,” “pantheistic,” 
“curial,” “moot,” “insouciance,” “encyclical.” 
What do you think of Mr. Hearley’s figures of 
speech? Criticize: “The fish cooking in such a kettle 
were not caught in American waters.” “Jets of its 
troubled waters occasionally shoot above the 
Vatican’s diplomatic oil.” 7. Comment on the 
organization of the article. 8. Sum up in a few 
words the main points made by Mr. Hearley. 








Why i China 
by Hutchinson —cictr. $1.00 
Already acclaimed in more than 
sixty rele soue book reviews for its 
bright, clear picture of the pres- 
ent China situation—a fascinat- 
ing China. 
AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby 





440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by special- 
ized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price 10c; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, free; No. 167, 
General Literature, 1730 titles, free; No. 168, Rare 
Americana, 309 pp., 2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 
169, Autographs, 4472 titles, free. 

When in Boston 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 


No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 











ABBOISFORD SGHOOL 


rding and Day School for Giris 

Primary to College. Progressive methods. 

M. CAVANAUGH, Princi 
ve. 


2201 Massachusetts ashington, D.C. 





FLORIDA 


Furnished bungalow on lake, near Orlando: 
season $250. 
MRS, F. CHANNON 


Vineland New Jersey 
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Sculpture 





said the artist, “is a matter of throwing away 
what you don't want.” Honest journalism is 
very much the same sort of art; it consists in 
a skillful chipping away of the unimportant, 
until a clear-cut, vigorous image of the news 
emerges, a thing of balance and beauty to the 
discerning eye 















THE INDEPENDENT works with keen tools 
and bold strokes in its weekly analyses of the 
news, diligently eliminating the trivial, 
confidently reducing an unshapely mass of 
propaganda and prejudice to a likeness of 
the essential truth 
















A gtowing list of distinguished readers — _ 
men and women whose activities and opinions 
survive the most concentrated abbreviation of 
the news — rely on THe INDEPENDENT 













° Tue INDEPENDENT 
Special Of: fi er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW READERS I should like to become acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 





Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 







es subscription) at the Specia! Rate of $2.00. 
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